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PREFACE 


If any secondary justification exists for such a biographical 
sketch as the following, it is to be found in Hartley’s relation 
to English opinion during, and immediately after, the War of 
* Independence. 

Men of mediocrity have often been mistaken by their 
biographers for great men, and, as such, have eained a 
precarious literary immortality. Of late, however, with the 
weakening of emphasis upon the individual in history, some 
writers have realized that the lives of ordinary persons may have 
value for the historian, if they are regarded either as reflecting 
or as throwing into relief the opinins and ideas of their contem- 
poraries. Thus David Hartley is introduced, not as a great man, 
but as an interesting one; for he moved in close touch with great 
events, and his opinions themselves are illuminating, whether in 
comparison or in contrast with those of his day. 

To biography, as to ‘neglected fields’ in history, the special 
danger applies of attributing in enthusiasm a greater influence 
to the subject than the facts warrant. It may be that in this 
instance also such eriticism will be deemed just. The danger 
has however been recognized, though perhaps inadequately. To 
few belongs the gift of studying other times and persons without 
over-emphasizing their virtues or their importance. 
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CHAPTER I 
DAVID HARTLEY 


When it became apparent that there was no hope of averting 
an open war between Great Britain and her American colonies, 
Benjamin Franklin drafted certain resolutions to be presented 
to the Continental Congress as a grateful farewell to those 
friends in England who had striven conspicuously to preserve 
peace. The first of these resolutions expressed the gratitude of 
America to the Earl of Chatham; in the second, the name of 
David Hartley was associated with that of Edmund Burke.’ 
It would therefore appear that, to Franklin at least, the efforts 
of Hartley were notable, even when the American cause had 
been championed by better known Parliamentary leaders. In 
fact, the attitude of such a man as Hartley may be studied 
with advantage, not only because he was a persistent advocate 
of conciliation during the greater part of the dispute; but also 
because his objections to the struggle were based on more radical 
views of the right relation of Britain to her colonies than the 
imperialism of Chatham or the conservatism of Burke would 
permit these two to entertain. 

Hartley’s career may be briefly summarized. After being for 
some years a Whig pamphleteer, outspoken in his attacks on 
the ministry, and especially on Grenville, he entered Parliament 
in 1774, and spent the greater part of his time in opposition 
to the American war. Maintaining throughout the war a 
correspondence with Franklin, and being also on friendly terms 
‘with Lord North, he occupied an unusual, and at times an 


1MSS of American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, under date, 
May, 1775. 
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ambiguous, position between ministry and opposition. In 1780, 
as a result of his criticism, circulated in a series of published 
letters two years previously, he lost his seat at the general 
election, but regained it in time to play some part in the 
ministerial changes of 1782 and 1783; and in the latter year he 
was appointed plenipotentiary to sign the final treaty with 
America. After vainly seeking some continued connection 
between England and the United States, by a commercial treaty 
or by a common nationalization, he retired from politics, and 
returned to the scientific inventions which had .given him 
much popular fame during the period of his political life. <A 
Parliamentarian whose conspicuous figure and urgent voice were 
more familiar to his contemporaries than his name to historians; 
an inventor who was commemorated by one of the monuments 
which London has since forgotten; the correspondent and friend, 
whose name, and little more, is known to every reader of 
Franklin’s letters, and to many students of Jefferson, Jay, and 
John Adams; the minister who signed the first treaty of peace 
between England and America; and finally the philanthropist 
who was for long reputed to have introduced the first Parlia- 
mentary motion for the abolition of the slave trade; Hartley 
was, if not one of those who make history, at least in singularly 
close touch with the stirring events of a most eventful period. 

He was the eldest son of Dr. David Hartley, physician and 
philosopher, who was a well-known figure in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and whose ideas still find an important 
place in the history of English philosophy. It is easy to detect 
in the character of the son that deep conviction and high 
principle which he inherited from his father, combined with 
a fondness for idealistic schemes which did not always strengthen 
his position in practical politics. Dr. Hartley, we are told, 
““practised Christianity and Physic with the greatest reputation 
in the city of Bath,’’ where he retired for the sake of his own 
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health and that of his wife; and there he established the house 
on Belvedere which was his son’s place of retirement half a 
century later. He married twice and David, the son of the 
first marriage, was born in 1731. In the biographical sketch of 
his father which David Hartley wrote for the later editions of 
the Observations on Man the son describes him as a model of 
the domestic virtues: 


His behaviour was polite, easy and graceful; but that which made his 
address peculiarly engaging was the benevolence of heart from which that 
politeness flowed. He never conversed with a fellow mortal without feeling a 
wish to do him good. He considered the moral end of our creation to consist 
in the performance of the duties of life attached to each particular station, 
to which all other considerations ought to be inferior and subordinate, and 
consequently that the rule of life consists in training and adapting our 
faculties through the means of moral habits and associations to that end 

His whole character was marked by his sincerity of heart, simplicity 
of manner, and manly innocence of mind... . 


Dr. Hartley lost his first wife at the birth of their son; and 
in 1735 he married a younger daughter of the Winchcombe 
family, by whom he had a son, Winchcombe Henry, and a 
daughter, Mary, both of whom were intimately connected with 
the career of their half-brother. David was educated at private 
schools and at Sherborne, until 1747, when he was sent to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. There he mingled some scientific study 
with the ordinary celassical fare of the university, and after 
studying medicine at Merton, he was elected to a Fellowship 
there, which he held until his death sixty years later, for 
he never married. He appears also to have had some experience 
of foreign travel under the Radcliffe endowment, when the death 
of his father in 1758 left him an income sufficient to enable him 
to give his energies to politics and to scientific invention. 

Even in his university days Hartley began to show an 
eccentricity which marked his habits through life. From his 
father he inherited not only a distaste for society, which appeared 
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strongly in the period of his retirement, but also the habit of 
abstinence which had been a characteristic of his early home life. 
In later years at least, he lived chiefly on bread and butter and 
tea, though, not being a fanatic, he would relax on occasion, to 
conform to the company he was in. Mere convention was not 
allowed to stand in the way of his ideas. He adopted a 
puritanical plainness of dress, perhaps in conscious imitation 
of those zealots with whom he had much in common. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ 
as his old friend Richard Warner suggests, ‘‘he entertained rather 
too great a contempt for some of the common and indifferent 
practices of the world; which, among those who did not know 
him well, occasioned his independence to be sometimes mistaken 
for sternness: and his simplicity for affectation or eccentric 
ecoxcombry.’’? His portrait as painted by Romney (opp. p. 320) 
shows a figure rather of the seventeenth than the eighteenth 
century : 

The hair smoothly combed, and without powder, (a perfect phenomenon 
at the time) is divided on the forehead according to the fashion usually 
termed Nazarene. The neck of the shirt has the falling collar of the 
seventeenth century; around which passes a narrow black silk ribbon, tied 
in a beau knot in the front. A loose court-cut coat of a dark hue éovers a 
waistcoat and descends below a nether garment, both of black velvet. Such 
[writes Warner] continued to be Mr. Hartley’s attire during the whole of 
my acquaintance; with the additions of a moderately broad-brimmed hat, 
a pair of high-quartered shoes, and a still more remarkable feature of 


dress—worsted stockings from which the feet had been carefully cut off; 
a plan which he averred was highly conducive to health, and favourable to 


pedestrian exercise.3 

As a speaker Hartley seems to have been dull, at any rate in 
the opinion of many who listened to him. Perhaps the one episode 
most generally known about him is that related by Wraxall in 
his memoirs: how Mr. Jenkinson, later Lord Liverpool, left 
the House during a speech by Hartley, and after visiting his 


2 Warner, Literary Recollections, I1, 260-261. 
3 Ibid. 
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residence out of town, dined, and returned some five hours 
afterwards to find the same speaker in the same attitude 
addresssing a grievously depleted audience. Other evidence 
remains to show that he was apt to be a long speaker and 
one who was not considered interesting by his contemporaries. 
Tickell, in his anticipatory parody on a debate on the Address, 
gives him a prominent place among the early speakers, and 
credits him with the expressed intention of entering at large 
into the rise and origin of all colonies, ancient and modern, and 
then reviewing the cause, commencement, and conduct of the 
whole American war, dividing his subject into twenty-four 
grand divisions, each with twenty-four subdivisions, these in 
turn divided into as many sections of four and twenty heads 
apiece; and political verse of the period does not miss the 
opportunity to extol the soothing qualities of his eloquence. He 
seems, however, to have made a favorable impression on the House 
when he delivered his maiden speech; and as his persistence in 
attacking the war was so marked that he spoke on scarcely any 
other subject, it is more than possible that unwillingness to hear 
more on that topic accounts for some of the impatience with 
which his longer speeches were received; by an audience which 
heard Burke with reluctance. There are records of about forty 
occasions on which he addressed Parliament, and of these at 
least thirty-six were devoted mainly to American affairs; whilst 
even on the few remaining he alluded once or twice to his 
chief interest; so that it is hardly too much to say that his 
Parliamentary career was given up to the cause of peace and a 
right understanding with America. 


% * * * * * % 


4 Tickell, R., Anticipation (1778) ; Walpole, H., Memoirs of the Reign of 
Geo. III (Le Marchant ed.), 7, note. 
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Politics, however, did not provide the only interest of this 
eccentric eighteenth-century Puritan; and his contemporary 
fame owed at least as much to scientific invention as to 
Parliamentary activity. From his Oxford days he retained a 
keen pleasure in science; to it he returned when his political 
career had ended; but long before that time the two occupations 
went together, and gave Hartley opportunities that the ordinary 
private member would never have obtained. In fact, as is not 
uncommon in history, he gained more notoriety by one spec- 
tacular invention than by either his Parliamentary career or 
his activities in the war and the peace with America. A 
contemporary writer goes so far as to lament the ambition which 
caused him to waste on polities the time that might have been 
more profitably devoted to science. His invention to prevent 
fire, declares this critic, will be remembered when his writings 
have been long forgotten.* That he has not been so remembered 
is perhaps due less to the incompleteness of his inventions than 
to the simplicity of them. 

In 1774 the year of his entry into Parliament—public 
recognition was given to his design for safeguarding buildings 
from fire. By a system of placing thin sheets of metal between 
the joists and boards of floors, he announced the possibility of 
security from fire, or at least from widespreading conflagrations. 
Parliament took up the proposal and voted him the sum of 
£2500 for furthering his experiments. With this money Hartley 
built a house on Putney Common, and the ‘‘fireproof house,”’ 
as it is still remembered at Putney, became the scene of many 
interesting meetings, not always purely scientific. The invention 
seemed at first a great success, and Hartley’s fame spread 
rapidly. In 1776 he was admitted into the freedom of the 
City of London; and about the same time an obelisk was erected 
by the City on Putney Heath, near the scene of the experiments, 


5 The R-l Register (1783), VIII. 
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“‘one hundred years after the fire of London, on the anniversary 
of that dreadful event, and in memory of an invention for 
securing buildings against fire.’? The Corporation laid the first 
stone of this pillar, after breakfasting in an upper room of 
the house, whilst the room below was set on fire to provide 
them with boiling water. The monument still stands, though 
a great part of the inscription has disappeared beneath the 
devouring creeper which covers the whole.® 

Public interest, however, did not confine itself to erecting 
a memorial to this discovery. The custom rapidly formed of 
holding festivities in connection with this triumph over nature: 

He [Hartley] always celebrates his Majesty’s birthday in the midst of 
flames [Sir William Chambers wrote to Charlemont in 1775]; I have advised 
him to give his feast on the Queen’s birthday, when the weather is not so 
hot, and rather in town than in the country, as fire-engines are there more 
easily obtained, to extinguish his guests should the fire prove rebellious; 


but he declares there is no danger, and that bating a little smoke, which 
is bad for sore eyes, there is no inconvenience attending these festivals.7 


By 1788 the celebrations seem to have become semi-official : 


““No levee to-day,’’ Pitt writes in that year from Wimbledon, ‘‘but an 
exhibition of Mr. Hartley’s fireworks on the Common instead.’’8 


According to Warner, who derived his anecdotes from Hartley 
himself in his later years, the King took especial delight in 
visiting the experiment-house, not only to test the efficacy of 
fireplates, but also to sound Hartley on political questions; on 
America no doubt chiefly, but not solely, as appears from the 
instances that have survived; and on one occasion at least he 
was accompanied by Lord North. Hartley also visited the 
Queen’s House at Kew to talk with the King, ostensibly about 
his invention. An account of one royal visit to the experiment- 
house is preserved in Robert Huish’s memoirs: 

6The monument is now enclosed within the garden of the late Sir 
Geo. Newnes’ house at Putney. 


7 Hist. MSS Commission Report, Charlemont, I, 332. 
8 Idem, Fortescue, I, 354 (13 Rept., App. IIT). 
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The King and Queen, with the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, the Princess Royal and the Princess Augusta, attended by 
Lady Charlotte Finch, General Desaguliers, and Colonel Hotham, formed 
this august party. Their majesties, with the Princes and Princesses, first 
breakfasted in one of the rooms. The tea kettle was boiled upon a fire 
made upon the floor of an opposite room, which apartment they afterwards 
entered and saw a bed set on fire, the curtains of which were consumed 
with part of the bedstead, but not the whole of it, as the flames from 
the resistance of the floor went out of themselves. Their majesties then 
went downstairs and saw a horse-shoe forged in a fire made upon the floor, 
as also a large faggot that was hung up to the ceiling instead of a curtain; 
after this, two fires were made upon the staircase and one under the stairs, 
all of which burnt out quietly without spreading beyond the place where 
the fuel was first placed. Their majesties paid the greatest attention to 
every experiment that was made, and expressed the utmost satisfaction 
at the discovery. The whole concluded by lighting a large magazine of 
faggots, pitch and tar; it burnt with amazing fury but did no damage 
to the floor or ceiling. Their majesties and children displayed the utmost 
courage and composure on going upstairs, and remaining in the room 
immediately over that which was raging in flames beneath. 


Hartley proposed to extend the idea to dockyards and 
military defences; and he also adapted the fireplates to serve 
as a screen between audience and stage in playhouses—thus 
preparing the way for that familiar feature in a theatre, the 
fireproof curtain.? This latter suggestion he communicated to 
Franklin among their correspondence relating to the war; and 
the American immediately connected the two in parable form, 
in an appeal to end the ‘‘conflagration’’ of butchery and 
destruction.’° Another invention, for tempering steel, which 
occupied much of his time toward the end of his life, and which 
brought him into contact with James Watt, seems to have had 
a lasting utility; and this also had its connection with America, 
through the medium of Thomas Jefferson.” 


9 Details of this scheme are given in a pamphlet entitled Pantheon, 
believed to be by Hartley. 


10 Smyth, Life and Writings of Franklin, VIII, 346-347, and note. 


11 Jefferson, MSS (Dept. of State), in Library of Congress; under date 
Sept. 6, 1791. 
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Like many other inventors, Hartley lacked the ability—or 
perhaps the desire—to make great profits from his discoveries; 
whilst his absorption in American affairs seems to have led to 
some neglect of scientific business at precisely the time when his 
inventions were becoming well known. Mrs. Montagu, who 
adopted the ‘‘fireplates’’ in her new house, has left us an 
interesting glimpse of Hartley as a business man: 


I sent to Mr. Hartley this day, [she wrote in December, 1778] desiring 
to pay him; he made me a very obliging visit, but apologized for not 
bringing his account, because he had been entirely engaged in writing a 
pamphlet which he gave me, instead of my giving him a draft on Mr. 
Hoare. I wish all my workmen were politicians. . . .12 


In fact, throughout Hartley’s career, political and scientific 
interests are closely linked, each having its bearing on the other ; 
and it is this combination of activities which gives a certain 


importance and a greater attractiveness to a very unusual 
politician. 


12 Blunt, R., Letters of Mrs. Montagu, II, 64. The pamphlet referred to 
is probably Letters on the American War. 
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CHAPTER II 
HARTLEY’S POLITICAL OPINIONS 


If the enthusiasm with which Hartley entered the field of 
experimental science was part of his intellectual heritage, so 
also he derived from his father a keen interest in philosophical 
speculation, which took at times the form of a benevolent 
idealism, contrasting strangely. with the attitude of other 
politicians of his day. This point of view determined his more 
specific political opinions. He was prepared to fight for an 
idea, and to appeal to the common interest of humanity for 
a decision on any practical question; for, to him as to other 
eighteenth-century thinkers, the title of ‘friend of mankind’ 
was not too high to be deserved. Thus his activity in opposition 
to the American war sprang in good measure from his passionate 
desire for peace, physical and mental. ‘‘Mr. Hartley is more for 
peace than any man in the kingdom,’’ wrote John Adams; and 
the Letters on the American War were signed by a ‘‘friend to 
peace and the rights of mankind.’’ It was ‘mental peace’ alone 
which in his view could abate the miseries of civil war, and such 
an ideal was to him at least as real as any consideration of 
practical policy. 

Peace was but one of these conceptions which meant so much 
to Hartley. Personal liberty he fought for on behalf of the 
slave. He even assumed a general enthusiasm equal to his own 
when he suggested that a Parliamentary act improving the 
status of American slaves would meet with little opposition since 
contention between the countries would now be which should 
exceed the other in zeal for liberty. From this it was but a 
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short step to advocacy of a greater share for the people in 
government, and to the denunciation of a corruption, which, in 
his viéw, threatened the whole fabrieof the Parliamentary 
system. 

Early in his career as a pamphleteer, Hartley began to launch 
those attacks upon governmental corruption and ministerial 
incompetence which characterized the whole of his later activity. 
On one of his most outspoken denunciations Grenville intended 
to institute a prosecution; but was deterred by the fear that the 
author was Sir George Savile; and he wisely refrained from 
taking action against the eminent and popular Yorkshire 
baronet, with whose views the less influential writer was in 
close agreement.* 

Hartley saw with alarm the growth of parliamentary 
corruption, and the multitude of ways in which this corruption 
might be used to strengthen the power of ministers and Crown 
at the expense of popular interests. As he saw it, Parliament 
was becoming the instrument of the Crown, working through 
the compliant ministry; the opposition impotent, and the people 
unrepresented, in the all-pervading atmosphere of bribery and 
influence : . 

The attention of the whole body of constituents throughout the kingdom 
is that Parliament, instead of being revered as the adviser of the Crown, 
constitutional manner, is now become a matter of the highest and most 
immediate necessity. Ministerial influence by means of places, pensions, 
and beneficial contracts, being universal and unbounded, the legislature 
itself under that baneful influence is so far degraded in the public confidence 
as to be esteemed but little better than the personal property of the minister 
for the time being, and transferable to any successors. The vain and 
unavailing struggle which an handful of men can make in Parliament 
against the torrent of ministerial influence, serves only to give the form 
of deliberation and the appearance of Parliamentary sanction to any 
system of measures, the most ruinous that can be devised, and accompanied 


with the most unbounded extravagance, which may have been predetermined 
by the minister, and which only remain to be carried out by his irresistible 


1 Walpole, Memoirs of Reign of Geo. III, II, 5. 
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power .... The fatal consequence resulting from this destructive system 
is that Parliament, instead of being revered as the adviser of the Crown, 
and the control over its ministers, is now no longer looked upon in any 
other light than as an instrument to legalize the most enormous exactions 
upon their fellow-subjects, and to screen the ministers of corruption from 
any effectual responsibility to their country .... Whether it be a loan of 
12,000,000 with a premium of 10% for the minister’s private patronage; 
whether it be the plunder of East Indian provinces or of a chartered 
company; or whether it be a proposed bargain with the Bank; ... . or 
whether it be in any other important subject whatsoever; whether it be 
in the months of Parliamentary attendance and in full houses, or at mid- 
summer, with deserted walls; the ministerial object is invariably the same, 
viz., to reduce the rank and confidence in Parliament to the level of a mere 
office of register, and to drive through, by dint of power and influence, 
every predetermined ministerial measure, without notice, without argument, 
without discussion, without proof, without examination, and without 
enquiry.2 

In writing to his constituents at Hull, Hartley voiced the 
dissatisfaction with which he heard reference to Acts of 
Parliament as ‘‘acts of the Minister,’’ the more since such a 
description was essentially true, in view of the control exerted 
over representation by means of insignificant boroughs and an 
inadequate franchise. For his own part he proposed to keep 
in constant touch with his constituents, and on many occasions 
urged them to take an active interest in public affairs. When, 
by the organization of Committees of Association, an instrument 
was provided to express the popular interest and popular 
demands, Hartley entered into the movement with enthusiasm : 

Hear the voice of wisdom and justice, O people of England. Lay your 
hands with self-conviction upon your hearts. Will you say that Ministers, 
through prerogative, have effected this measure; or that Parliament through 
corruption have caused another? No. You have been yourselves the 
efficient agents. You have connived, you have suffered the base and 
malignant instruments of pride and revenge to stalk abroad in pursuit of 


their tyrannous and sanguinary purposes, without resistance and without 
control. They have purchased your acquiescence by a proffered participation 


2 Hartley, Two letters to the Committee of Association of the County 
of York (1780). 
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in the spoils of America, and rendered you the instruments of enforcing 
every fatal measure. To step forth now, to vindicate your country and 
the rights of mankind is therefore become your bounden duty.’ 8 


When in 1780 Dunning brought forward his motion—more 
spectacular than effective—‘that the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished,’’ Hartley 
and his brother were both found among his supporters; and 
four years later, when the American war had come to an end, 
the former member for Hull saw some hope dawning on the 
political horizon with the loss of the profitable source of patron- 
age in the colonies. Parliamentary corruption, he declared, 
working through an unrepresentative House and an irresponsible 
ministry, had brought the country to the grievous misfortune 
of the recent war; but in doing so had wrought its own 
destruction with the failure of the attempt to coerce America. 
Had the war been successful, its success would have put an 
end to the liberties of the constitution. With failure, however, 
much patronage was lost, many inefficient and sinecure places 
abolished, contracts and pensions lessened in number. Now, 
therefore, was the time to build up a reformed Parliamentary 
system based on popular support and public interest. Otherwise 
the opportunity would pass, and the only result would be to 
introduce a series of changing ministries. dependent on fickle 
fancy, and having no well-founded reason for power. 

If [he wrote to his constituents] in the present inadequate and corrupt 
state of parliamentary representation, re-elections should only produce 
change of parties but not introduce the sense of the people into parliament, 
some other remedy must be fought for until that great point be accom- 
plished, viz., that the voice of the people shall prevail in parliament... . 
Our country will then, and then only, be in safety, when parliaments 
chosen upon true principles of the constitution shall speak the genuine 
sense of the people.4 . 

Of the fundamental rights of the people, as he saw them, 
there was no more zealous guardian than Hartley. Whether the 


3 Idem, Address to the same (1781). 4 Address to Hull. (1784). 
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ministry of the day sought to empower their officers to search 
private houses in enforcement of the cider tax; whether they 
attempted to evade the test of an appeal to juries; or whether 
they refused to open parliamentary galleries to the public: 
whichever of these was the question of the moment, Hartley 
was found in eager support of the more popular claims.* The 
fundamental rights of the people he believed to be embodied in 
the British constitution ; and of that constitution, rightly admin- 
istered and faithfully observed he was the devoted supporter. 
Thus, when the outbreak of the French Revolution caused 
anxious questionings. in English minds, he spoke out in no 
uncertain terms, not only against British interference with the 
effort to throw off the despotism which had been ‘‘the enemy 
of France for 1400 -years,’’ but also against any fears that the 
infection of revolt might spread across the Channel. The great 
principles of representation, parliamentary taxation, trial by 
jury, habeas corpus, freedom of the Press, and the right of 
revising the constitution, were, he believed, so great a safeguard 
that ‘‘no example ... . of despotism arraigned, convicted, and 
reformed, can operate in the British constitution as an object 
either of terror or of conscious guilt.’’ For the great underlying 
claim of the Revolution—aside from the excesses which accom- 
panied and perverted its assertion—Hartley felt whole-hearted 
sympathy. It was, in fact, the dominant note of his unqualified 
liberalism : 

Give to man the perfect freedom of his bodily labour and exertion. Take 
him into participation of God’s soil, that he may increase and multiply, 
and fertilize the earth. Give to man the free. expansion of his mental 
faculties, unawed by force, undaunted by fear. Man can possess no more. 
God in his creation gave no more to man. All the rest is extraneous, the 
mere fringe and trappings of society.¢ 


* * * * * + * * % 


5 The Right of Appeal to Juries (1768) ; ete. 
6 Argument on the French Revolution (1794). 
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The greatest opportunity which Hartley had, to apply these 
liberal principles to colonial government, came with the American 
erisis ; and he, like other members of the Whig party, stood out 
for the rights of the colonists to those same liberties that he 
regarded as the basis of the English constitution. But apart 
from his specific proposals for conciliation with America it is 
possible to obtain one or two glimpses of a broader outlook in 
colonial policy : 

I have long seen [he wrote to Franklin in 1775] the terms of parent 
state over children, ete., as very misleading in themselves; if we must have 
allegorical terms, let us change them for brethren and friends. The 
duties annexed to the terms of brethren and friends in private life would 
naturally lead us to the contemplation of these duties between Great Britain 
and America; which would make a firm and everlasting bond of affection 
and mutual interest; but the supercilious usurpation of authoritative 


parental rights over those whom God has made our equals, cannot fail to 
pervert reason at the outset.7 


Some ten years later, at a time when the affairs of Ireland 
were causing grave anxiety to the English government, Hartley 
again voiced his belief in a radical change of relation between the 
different parts of Greater Britain when he suggested that Ireland 
should be erected into a virtually independent kingdom with the 
power of the Crown, exercised through a prince of the royal 
family, as the connecting link. Thereby, he urged, Ireland would 
gain her legitimate aspiration, a place among the states of 
Europe, and relief from those distracting forces which weakened 
both countries; whilst at the same time the imperial bond would 
be maintained. For these opinions, regarded as principles of 
colonial government, Hartley deserves great credit. Without 
advocating complete separation, as did Dean Tucker, he never- 
theless saw the only means by which the imperial connection 
could be, and later has been, maintained; and condemned that 


7 July 22, 1775 (Hartley Letters from Dept. of State, in Library of 
Congress. ) 
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deceptive simile of parent state and dependent colonies which 
has at many times threatened the welfare of an empire. In 
regard to America the assertion of parental authority had done 
its work, and it may have been too late to repair the damage; 
but it was at least possible to abandon for the future that attitude 
of complacent superiority which could not but lead to trouble. 
In the case of Ireland, a remedy strikingly similar to that 
proposed by Hartley was found; but not until nearly a century 
and a half had worked almost irreparable harm to the country 
itself, to the empire of which it formed a part, and to the whole 
European and American world. 

Colonial policy, however, during the most important years 
of Hartley’s career, meant American policy; and it is in relation 
to that specific problem that his opinions are most clearly stated. 
In the first place he believed that England gained enough from 
her American trade to compensate for the expense of colonial 
administration and defence: that the colonies had assisted 
the mother country in these expenses sufficiently to discredit 
Grenville’s claim that they should make further contribution to 
the imperial treasury ; and, moreover, that the wars from which 
the expenses had arisen were wars waged primarily in English 
interests : 

It was not upon their [i.e., the colonists’] account that the war was 
declared. It was not their trade, but the trade of Great Britain that was 
at stake. Every ship from America is bound to Great Britain; none enter 
American ports but British ships and British subjects. Their cargoes are 
your cargoes; your manufactures, your commodities; their navigators your 
navigators, ready upon all occasions to man your fleets against whatever 
power dares to declare itself your enemy. Why then charge them with the 
expenses of a war in which they were only your assistants, and in the spoils 
of which they had no participation? .... Who gave up Havana? Who 
gave up Martinique? Who gave up Guadeloupe? with Mariegalante? Who 
gave up St. Lucia? Who gave up the share in the Newfoundland fishery, 
so advantageous to England and to all North America? Who gave up all 


these without consulting them and after all without equivalents? Why 
then charge them with ingratitude? Had you but permitted them to gather 
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the crumbs which fell from your table at that time, you might then with 
some justice have called upon them to defend their new acquisitions; but 
unfortunately for them you left them none to defend.8 


It is not necessary here to discuss the correctness of such 
statements, in many of which Hartley voices the conventional 
opposition of the Rockingham Whigs, although often in an 
extreme and perhaps exaggerated degree. He was at least 
justified in pointing out that the colonies were not consulted in 
the diplomatic settlements which concerned them, and in which 
their interests were at times surrendered without compensation, 
or in return for concessions in parts of the empire with which 
they had little concern. The war, as he saw it, was an unjust 
and unjustifiable war: 


I did, and do still [he wrote in 1778], and ever shall, conceive it to be 
unjust, and contrary to the principles of the British constitution to tax 
unrepresented colonies in a British Parliament, who are te save the money 
of their constituents and themselves, in proportion as they tax those who 
are unrepresented, and this moreover without any consideration of the then 
existing monopoly of the American trade, which stood in the place of 
taxation, and was a full equivalent. 


As for the right of resistance, Hartley held to the Whig 
doctrine in its entirety: 


Thinking as I do [he declared], that the ministry of this country have 
been in every stage the aggressors, I never will, as a Whig of Revolution 
principles, confound terms so fundamentally the reverse to each other as 
defensive resistance in the support of constitutional rights, with unprovoked 
and active treason. The colonies have been condemned unheard.... I 
wish to enter my protest once for all, that I shall always think that our 
American fellow subjects have been driven to resistance in their own 
defense, and in support of those very claims which we ourselves have 
successfully taken up arms in former times, to rescue us from the violence 
and tyrannical pretensions of the House of Stuart. These rights are the 
giving and granting freely our own property, and the security of charters.° 


8 Parl. Hist. (1774-1777), 558-570; Gentleman’s Magazine (1775), 
624-627. 
9 Parl. Hast. (1774-1777), 1170 et seq. 
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This is the theory, pure and simple, of the Whig opposition, 
based on the ultimate authority of the people as represented in 
Parliament. Hartley, like the rest of the Whig party, had no 
sympathy with the alternative claim, put forward now in some 
quarters of the thirteen colonies, that America was subject only 
to the Crown, and that Parliamentary jurisdiction did not apply 
to the colonies. That theory was inconsistent with the principles 
of the Whig party and of complete parliamentary sovereignty. 
Moreover, in practice it would have been a dangerous argument 
to support, since at this time there was some ground for the 
Whig fears that the King was extending his influence over 
Parliament in a degree that threatened the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Revolution settlement. 

Thus it is interesting to note that at the very time when some 
of the American leaders were claiming exemption from parlia- 
mentary authority on the plea that they were subject only to 
the Crown, the Whig leaders in England were justifying their 
opposition to the enforcement of that authority on diametrically 
opposite grounds. To them it sometimes appeared that the war 
against the colonists was a ministerial war, undertaken in the 
interest of the Crown revenues and Crown control; and that it 
was unjustifiable for the reason, among others, that, by seeking 
to create a source of revenue administered by the Crown and the 
ministry alone, it was directed against the central principle of 
Whiggism, the right of Parliament to control taxation, for it 
might at this time be urged with some justice that the ministry 
was rather an instrument of the Crown than the respository of 
public confidence. Hartley himself believed firmly in the exist- 
ence of this royal design, to be executed by the North ministry: 


The motives which I impute to them [he wrote], and of which I think 
I can bring proof positive, are, a design to establish an influential dominion, 
to be exercised at the pleasure of the Crown, and to acquire from America 
an independent revenue at the disposition of the Crown, uncontrolled, and 
not accountable for to Parliament.10 


10 Letters on the American War (1778, second letter). 
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In support of this contention he adduced the provision that 
the revenue of the Tea Duty was to be applied under the royal 
sign manual, approved by the treasury ; Whilst also that derived 
from the province of Quebec, under the act of 1774, was to be 
controlled by a warrant from the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the result amounting to the same thing. Thus, claimed Hartley, 
““a legal parliamentary despotism’? might be committed into the 
hands of the Crown and the ministry; and to him these smaller 
indications pointed directly to schemes for a similar power over 
America. On purely constitutional grounds, therefore, he could 
find support for the policy of conciliation to which his own 
inclinations tended. 

Believing thus firmly in the justice of the position adopted 
by the Whig party, Hartley took pains in his writings to justify 
that position to the country, especially against the charge fre- — 
quently made, that the Whigs, by supporting the American 
claims in the dispute, had strengthened the hands of England’s 
enemies and had acted traitorously in the war. The original 
denial of the right of taxation, he pointed out, had originated in 
America two years before Chatham gave it his encouragement— 
the first it received from the English side. Whilst, as for the 
accusation that the Whigs had hampered the conduct of the 
war, Hartley was contemptuous: 


Was it owing to them [he asked] that the campaigns of 1776 and 1777 
were not opened till August or September, and that the armaments did not 
sail in the spring from English ports till (if the war had been a just one) 
they should have been landed in America? Was it owing to them that no 
efficient plan of codperation was concerted between the Northern army and 
that under General Howe? Was it owing to them that the Toulon fleet 
was permitted to pass unmolested through the Straits of Gibraltar? ... . Is 
it owing to them that the remainder of the army in America has neither 
been reinforced nor withdrawn, but is now left to be besieged, to moulder 
away, and to languish in vain for their native shores? The very statement 
of these things is a sufficient refutation.1! 


11 Letters on the American War (1778, third letter). 
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Such a defense, as was natural from so zealous an opponent 
of the war, did not go to the root of the accusation against the 
Whig party. How far the attitude of the Opposition did actually 
affect the course of American policy, it is possible only to surmise. 
It is difficult to avoid the impression that some of the military 
leaders, notably Howe, were rendered less effective by their Whig 
fears that the cause they were sent to enforce was an unjust 
cause, and that conciliation might still be attempted at the time 
when they were carrying out ministerial instructions with the 
sword. Moreover, the position taken up by the Whig party, that 
the war was virtually a civil war, and that Englishmen could 
support whichever side they believed to be in the right, it was 
in practice impossible to reconcile with the instinctive nationalism 
of the ordinary citizen. For this reason those of the Whigs who 
kept up correspondence with Americans during the war were 
inevitably open to the accusation of treason, and Hartley was 
one of these. Especially after the publication of his denunciation 
of the war of 1778, he shared with others the unpopularity of 
the pacifist in a national war and the cry of ‘treason’ linked his 
name with those of the Duke of Richmond and Dr. Price.” 
There was little sympathy among men whose normal attitude to 
foreign affairs was that of ‘‘My country, right or wrong,’’ for a 
body of opinion that at best refused to coerce the colonies, and at 
worst indulged a ‘‘parricide joy in the losses of their country,”’ 
which disgusted the majority of their fellow-countrymen.!® 
Without going to these extremes—for he had an unmistakable 
streak of conservative patriotism in his character—Hartley 
shared their unpopularity by his unwavering conviction that th 
war was fundamentally both unjust and impolitie. md 
"12 See H. Walpole, Last Journals, II, 337, 340, ete. 

13 See Minto, Life of Sir G. Elliot, I, 74-7, for Elliot’s opinion on such 
extremes; also Wharton, Dip. Correspondence of American Revolution, VI, 
113, for Franklin’s suggestion that, since the Whig party opposed the war, 


the Whig ministries of 1782-1783 might be willing to pay compensation to 
America for it. 
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The Whig opposition in Parliament, small in numbers and 
seen In votes, tended at times to give up in despair, and 
relax its attendance at the House, either by organized secession 
or by individual absences. Inability to carry any resistance thus 
led to a certain lack of criticism of ministerial action, except 
from one or two persistent commoners, and also to a weakening 
of that sense of parliamentary responsibility which was at this 
time so vital for a sound national policy. Hartley was one of 
the most determined opponents of this inattention; supporting 
Burke on the one hand in his heroic efforts to maintain the 
courage of the Whig aristocracy, and draw them back from 
Newmerket to Westminster, in spite of their pathetic appeals 
for more holiday; and resisting on the other the lengthy 
prorogations of Parliament at times when American affairs 
seemed pressing and Parliamentary action and criticism indis- 
pensable. He took it very ill that the House should adjourn in 
defiance ot the public interest, for those prolonged vacations 
which were the solace alike ef ministry and opposition: 

When [he wrote in his Character of a Patriot], during Parliamentary 
vacation, we would confer with a professed friend of liberty on the great 
means of saving a sinking state; when we would lay before him digested 
proposals for the introduction of those means, or would urge upon him 
a Train of weighty considerations, without attending to which all attempts 
in the Cause of Freedom shall be vain; let us not, in the name of Goodness, 
be told that it is the Fishing Season, or the Shooting Season, that Fox- 
Hunting is begun, or that it is a Newmarket meeting. . . . Shall Patriotism, 


like Game and Woodcocks, have its Season, in which alone it shall be 
pursued or thought on? 


Thus on three separate occasions, in 1774, 1776, and 1778, it 
was Hartley who moved that the House should not adjourn at a 
time when it was likely to endanger the cause or the prospect 


of peace. 


* x % % * * % 
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Believing as he did that the ministry was not representative 
of the people, but was rather an instrument of the Crown, 
Hartley found some basis for his sincere opinion that the 
country at large was not in favor of the war. Holding this 
belief firmly—perhaps more firmly than the facts warranted—he 
expressed his conviction frequently in his letters to Franklin, 
and upon it he founded many assurances and appeals to the 
representative of the American cause: 

As long as our brethren in America [he wrote in 1775] continue to 
trust that it is not the nation but only the ministry with whom they are 
at war, so long I shall still hope for an amicable settlement. .. . 

The very jealousy that this nation could take so unjust a part as not 
to wait for the impartial hearing of both sides, but that they would 
swallow implicitly the ministerial charges and representations against 
America, would be the only possible way to create a national disquiet 
against you; but a confidence in the liberality and justice of this nation, 


expressed in terms of reliance and affection would in the greatest degree 
captivate the heart of a free and generous people. . . .14 


Franklin agreed with this statement but feared that with 
time the lying reports of the ministry would have their effect in 
turning this passive support to active hostility, so that the 
separation of the two peoples was inevitable. Hartley, however, 
continued to hope and to trust. In 1776 he wrote again: 

The ministry have certainly not been able to raise any national spirit 
of resentment against America. The generality of the people are cold 
upon the subject; nine men in ten content themselves with an indolent 
wish for peace, but there are many zealous and principled friends to 


America. The only bitter enemies are the ministry and their dependents, 
jobbers, contractors, ete., quibus utile bellum. 


He developed this theme in his Letters on the American War 
in 1778, describing the ways in which the ministry gave garbled 
evidence to suit their own interests, suppressing anything that 


14 Hartley to Franklin, July 22, 1775 (Hartley Letters [Dept. of State] 
in Library of Congress). 


15 [bid., June 8, 1776. 
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would strengthen the hands of opposition—not an unusual 
proceeding on the part of a government at war. In this case, 
however, the writer was convinced that the country was being 
deceived into a position with which it had no real sympathy by 
this omnipotent unrepresentative Parliament; and he trusted 
that peace was still possible so long as the Americans understood 
the weakness of the constitution: 

I am confident [he concluded] that there is no implacable hatred between 
the people of England and the people of America. The contention has 
been between the ministers of the Crown and our late fellow-subjects in 
America. They know that the people of England have been deceived, ana 
that Parliament has been misled by ministers. They know the weak part 
of our constitution, and that when ministerial measures get the ascendant 
in Parliament, no remonstrances or reason can prevail. They impute their 
injuries to the malice of the ministers of the Crown, and to the deceptions 
imposed upon the public. They believe Britons to be too generous to 
refuse that freedom to others knowingly, which they have themselves 
recovered by resistance to the ministers of the Crown, in their attempts 


upon British liberty. The road therefore is still open to national recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and America. 


These words were written for the ears of his constituents, and 
allowance has therefore to be made for a kind of oratio obliqua 
in describing the American and British sentiments. Hartley 
seems, however, still to feel that former ties have not yet been 
broken, and that if the people can only be brought to assert their 
right to control public policy, a reconciliation can still be 
affected. 

Even in 1779 and 1780 he still believed that peace propositions, 
defeated by the ministerial party, were well received by the 
people. ‘Franklin was less sanguine: 

You were also long of opinion [he wrote to Hartley] that the animosity 
against Americans was not national or general; but having seen the 
exterminating proclamation of the Commissioners, approved by King, Lords 


and Commons, and that not attended by any marks of popular disapproba- 
tion, perhaps you begin to think you are mistaken. . . .16 


16 Smyth, VIT, 220 (1779). 
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.... You, my friend, have often persuaded me, and I believed it, that 
the war was not theirs, nor approved by them. But their suffering it so 
long to continue, and the wretched Rulers to remain who carry it on, makes 
me think you have too good an opinion of them; ... .17 


Fair criticism this, but not the whole truth: 


The people of England [Hartley replied] are not alienated from 
reconcilation with America.—You have asked me, Why then will they seem 
to adopt by sufferance the acts of the ministers.—They are deceived. Their 
eye does not reach to a distance of 3000 miles, and what the eye doth 
not see the heart doth not rue.18 

This deep conviction that the people were not at heart in 
favor of hostilities against America had a corollary in Hartley’s 
frequent efforts to bring about a truce. Throughout the war 
he was occupied with schemes of conciliation, but apart from 
these more formal and public proposals, he always cherished the 
idea that when they had failed, being too extreme for one side 
or the other, the policy of seeking a truce on any moderate 
terms was the wise one, in view of popular reluctance to support 
the war, for he declared to Frankhn: 


If preliminaries could be so far adjusted to settle a suspension of 
hostilities, there are still strong marks left of a secret lurking affection 
between the parties, which might smoothen the way to a full and final 
accommodation.19 


His belief in this goal for mediation gives the clue to much of 
the tentative suggestion that he was never tired of making, to 
the ministry and to Franklin alike. He was always on the 
lookout for the slightest. excuse for a truce or a negotiation, and 
was constantly quoting to Franklin the philosopher’s own dictum 
that ‘‘a little time for cooling might have excellent effect.’’ To 
the English people as a whole he attributed that same sense of 

17 Smyth, VIII, 8 (1780). 

18 Hartley to Franklin, Mar. 27, 1780 (Franklin MSS in Am. Philos. 


Society). 
19 Hartley to Franklin, Dee. 25, 1777 (Library of Congress). 
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injustice which he himself felt so keeuly; and was therefore 
guided in his actions by the conviction that if the ministry could 
be forced or cajoled into a cessation “of hostilities the greater 
part of the peacemakers’ task would be accomplished, and that 
public opinion would do the rest. ‘‘I think,’’ as he put it, ‘‘if 
we can once obtain the cessation of arms that the two parties will 
not go to blood again.’’?° 


* * % % * * * 


In all these attempts to bring about some peaceable settlement 
Hartley and the other advocates of peace had, after 1776, to 
face the solid obstacle of the Declaration of Independence. 
Few if any, even among the Opposition, were willing to purchase 
the friendship of America at the price of such a concession. 
But at this time Hartley stepped boldly into the breach, and 
forced his hearers to look the situation squarely in the face, and 
to consider the possibility at least of substituting some form of 
autonomous government, or even of alliance with an independent 
America, for the empire to which even the liberal among them 
elung with a devotion that only the issue of war could counter- 
weigh. Hartley’s policy, the policy of several generations later, 
when wisdom had been born of experience, could not be expected 
to win much support from the country. Even Sir George 
Savile, his benefactor and intimate friend, was not willing to 
go to such lengths as to concede independence. Burke was 
cautious, and avowedly for as much subordination as the 
Americans would submit to. Fox was willing to treat on equal 
terms, provided no better could be obtained. Hartley alone 
stood out for a generous and early recognition of independence ; 
and where he led, the others were reluctantly compelled to follow, 
when compulsion had taken all virtue from the act. 


20 Feb. 20, 1778 (British Museum, Addit. MSS, 24321, 4). 
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In May, 1777, he urged the House to think on a comprehensive 
seale, in view of the new situation: 


My object, in everything that I have laid before the House, upon 
former occasions, upon the plan of conciliation, has been, if possible, to 
restore the old system of things, under which peace, prosperity and friend- 
ship have flourished. That system has passed away, when we knew not 
the value of it, I fear, never to return; indeed, now I think it by no 
means eligible that the old system should return. A federal alliance, which 
may have the principles of duration in it, is in my poor opinion, at this 
time the only safe plan. After what has passed between the two nations, 
and our having put the Americans to feel those powers within themselves, 
which they were ignorant of before, any other plan of oppressive superiority 
and national claims of dominion will only lay in store materials for some 
future civil war, even if the decision could be suspended by some 
temporary advantages on our side for the present.... If I were now 
to presume to give a word of advice, it should be to follow the natural 
course of things, according to the true and unalterable principles of equal 
liberty and social happiness to all mankind. Give to your colonies the 
perfect inheritance of freedom, while you can say that you have any thing 
left in your power to give. ... I will venture to prophesy that the terms 
of a federal alliance are the only terms of peace that ever will, and that 
ever ought to obtain between the two countries.?1 


Later in the same year he again urged the granting of 
independence : 


What, then, is there left for us to do in this disastrous state of things? 
.... You would not offer any conditional terms of submission to your 
colonies. You gave them no alternative but independence or unconditional 
submission. They are now in possession of independence and you cannot 
wrest it from them. Sir, you know my sentiments upon this matter of 
independence; I have laid them before the House upon former occasions. 
I confess that I do not see the horrors attending the legislative independence 
of your colonies that many persons do.22 


In May, 1778, he put his proposals into a formal motion, with 
comments to the same effect: 


I am very confident that the day will soon come when the House will 
regret having been so touchy upon every proposition that has but the 
shadow of American independence. It is want of prudence in the extreme 


21 Parl. Hist. (1777-78), 259-260. 22 [bid., 555. 
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to become more and more attached to impossibilities in proportion as they 
become more evidently so. The Americans you all know are in fact 
independent. If you regret that independence you have your ministers to 
thank for that event.... The point of independence is over; do not 
deceive yourselves upon that subject.23 

I think those persons consult the best for the honour of their country 
who, in an inevitable case, foresee it in time, and accommodate themselves to 
it with the best grace, and who do not hang back with an ungenerous 
and reluctant delay, until they are compelled by defeat and disgrace to 
comply. I have long foreseen this to be the case with respect to the 
independence of America. I call it an inevitable case, because it is 
generally considered as an event which would be detrimental and dishon- 
ourable to this country. My own opinion is far otherwise. I think the 
friendship of America, which is now the rising world, and which will in 
a few years be multiplied an hundred fold, would be an infinite recompence, 
in exchange for an irksome dominion, onerous to them and barren to us.24 


It is not quite clear from his speeches and writings how far 
Hartley visualized a complete independence for a new state, 
and how far he believed in the possibility of autonomy for 
America within the sovereignty of Great Britain—as is implied 
in the allusion to ‘‘legislative independence’’ above. Perhaps, 
however, the difference is not as material as it appears at first 
sight. The problem was a new one, and had to be met with 
new methods. This much is certain: Hartley was no friend of 
a policy which would simply allow the colonies to go their own 
way whilst the mother country went hers. His solution was in 
everything but name, a kind of dominion home rule, the colonies 
to have independence, but to enter into an equal and voluntary 
connection with England, involving trade privileges and a 
common nationalization. He hinted at this scheme in 1777 when 
he declared that ‘‘A federal alliance is .... the only safe 
plan,’’ and he later dwelt on it with affection. About the time 
when Richmond was making his conciliatory motion in the 
Lords—the motion which aroused Chatham’s dying eloquence— 
Hartley was bringing forward his scheme in the Commons: 


23 [bid., 1208-09. 24 Letters on the American War, 29. 
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At present [he said] there is no other advice left to be given but to 
concede and to confirm that independence to America which you have forced 
upon them. I know that you will not consent to this and that all counsel is 
vain, but I know likewise that the time will come when you will think it a 
good bargain to make peace with America simply upon the terms of 
independence. .. . 

For my own part, I can only give the advice of a single and insignificant 
individual. I would seek the alliance and friendship of America. I would 
cement the two countries together by a mutual nationalization, in all rights 
and franchises to the fullest extent. We are derived from the same stock; 
we have the same religion, the same manners, the same language, the same 
temper, the same love of liberty and of independence, and if we must be 
seemingly divided, let there be at least an union in that partition. To 
those who might otherwise have a reluctance to the concession of an 
American independence, let this serve as the more liberal equivalent, Give 
up freely the less generous claim of an irksome and sterile dominion, and 
put the padlock on the mind.25 


It was in accordance with these ideas that Hartley brought 
forward his Parliamentary proposals in 1778, the main points 
being that America should be declared independent, that no 
treaties should be entered into by either side, hostile to the 
other, that trade should be free, and a mutual nationalization 
established. It would have been a new departure in inter- 
national relations, and virtually a new type of empire, for in 
spite of the term ‘independence’ it would have created in fact 
a kind of imperial bond; it would have introduced a conception 
of commonwealth unknown to that generation, and only dawning 
upon this. For these very reasons, and for the fact that war 
is a difficult medium for establishing fraternal relations in 
international politics, Hartley’s plan never had any real chance 
of success. On the one hand, his scheme spelled simple independ- 
ence and loss of empire to Englishmen, as is well expressed in 


Pulteney’s comments, made to John Temple: 

I return you Mr. H.’s letter. His sentiments and mine differ widely 
upon the subject. What he means by lending a helping hand to the 
restoration of peace is procuring peace from France and Spain by giving 


25 Parl. Hist. (1777-78), 1077. 
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up America, which I trust in God there is no man of the least spirit 
in England will consent to. I have some stake in the business, but I 
would sooner sacrifice the whole than submit~to so ignominious a peace. 
If the country is willing to have peace on such terms, it stands in need of 
no helping hand to acquire it, but_after such meanness it is not likely to 


enjoy peace long, and it is much better to meet the contest now like men 
and die with swords in our hands.26 


On the other hand to Franklin, the representative of American 
opinion, Hartley’s plan preserved too much of the old link with 
Britain : 


I wish with you [he wrote about the same time] as much for the 
restoration of peace as we both formerly did for the continuance of it. 
But it must now be a peace of a different kind. I was fond to a folly of 
our British connections, and it was with infinite regret that I saw the 
necessity you would force us into of breaking it. But the extreme cruelty 
with which we have been treated has now extinguished every thought of 
returning to it, and separated us for ever. You have thereby lost limbs 
that will never grow again. ... And we now see the mischievous conse- 
quences of such a connection, and the danger of their being repeated if 
we should be weak enough to enter into it; we see this too plainly ever 
to listen to any such proposition.27 


In short, before the war, the scheme of an equal relationship 
was too radical for Englishmen; after the outbreak it was too 
conservative for Americans. So Hartley, with his plan for an 
autonomous commonwealth, applied now to America, and later 
to Ireland, passes into the company of those visionaries whose 
ideas belonged to the future rather than to the present, and 
who are worthy of remembrance in connection with our time 
more than with their own. 


* *% * * * * * 


Involved in Hartley’s plans for peace with America, 
especially in his correspondence with Franklin, were his ideas 
upon the French alliance with the united colonies, and the 

26 Bowdoin-Temple Papers (Mass. Hist. Soe., Ser. 6, TX, 420). 


27 Franklin to Hartley, Sept. 3, 1778 (Smyth, VII, 186; Hale, Franklin 
in France, I, 226). 
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obligations which that treaty created in relation to negotiations 
between the two principal disputants. In fact, the connection 
between America and France was a frequent source of disagree- 
ment between Hartley and Franklin. Hartley was a typical 
Englishman of his day to this extent at least, that France and 
her works were anathema to him. However great the sacrifice 
of dignity which he was willing for England to make in dealing 
with the Americans, he would be no partner to an inglorious 
surrender to the Bourbon. He could not therefore be expected 
to appreciate those claims of gratitude by which Franklin felt 
himself so firmly bound; but rather resented an unwarrantable 
interference in the internal affairs of the British political 
system : 


Even Mr. Hartley [wrote John Adams to Vergennes], who is more for 
peace than any man in the kingdom, in a printed letter to the inhabitants 
of the county of York says ‘‘It is our duty to unravel by negotiation the 
combination of powers now acting against us’’; and ‘‘It has always been 
the deliberate intention and object of France, for purposes of their own, 
to encourage the continuation of the war in America, in hopes of exhausting 
the strength and resources of this country, and of oppressing the rising 
power of America.’ ’28 


In his Letters on the American War Hartley spent some little 
time in considering the relation of the two peoples: 


As to the treaty of alliance between America and France [he wrote], 
I conceive it to have been on the part of America a reluctant act of 
self-defence and on the part of France, I conceive it to have been an 
absolute and direct violation of the laws of nations.... On this latter 
ground, I think my country has a right to demand that. this alliance be 
relinquished on the part of France... . 

This Court of France have acted a cold and unfriendly part towards 
the Americans till they have by their own exertions established their own 
CAUSe eee 

The catalogue of obligations from the Court of France towards America 
is yet but recent and little more than a blank. It is the British Ministry 
who, by every thought, word and act, are labouring to fill up the blanks of 
that catalogue.29 


28 July 13, 1780 (John Adams’ Works, VII, 226). 
29 Letters on the American War., 84-6. 
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Franklin was among the first to eriticize these letters and did 
not fail to comment. on such statements: 


I thank you for writing those excellent letters to your constituents. 
T like all but your reflections against the King of France for assisting us. 
In my mind, the coming to the relief of an innocent people under the bloody 
oppressions your ministers were exercising over them, and exposing himself 
and nation to a war on their account was not only what any prince had 
a right to do for the sake of common humanity, but was a magnanimous 
and heroic action that is admired at present by the wise and good through 
all Europe, and will hand his name down with glory to posterity. ... Our 
different ways of thinking in this particular will not however diminish 
our private friendship, nor impair the sentiments of sincere esteem and 
respect.30 


Although private friendship was not indeed impaired, the 
disagreement caused some warm expressions in later letters. 
Hartley himself believed that if England and America could 
agree on terms the French alliance would be immaterial, for 
France could hardly refuse her consent to peace when America 
got what she was fighting for: 


You must know [he wrote in January, 1779], from the course of public 
transactions in England that the alliance between France and America is 
a great stumbling block. Whatever engagements America may have entered 
into, they may, at least by consent of parties, be relinquished for the 
purpose of removing so material an obstacle to any general trend of free 
and unengaged parties.31 


Franklin lost no time in replying: 


The long, steady and kind regards you have shown to the welfare of 
America, by the whole Tenour of your Conduct in Parliament satisfies me 
that this proposition never took its rise with you, but has been suggested 
from some other quarters; and that your excess of humanity, your love 
of peace and your fears for us, that the destruction we are threatened with 
will certainly be effected, have thrown a mist before your eyes, which 
hindered you from seeing the malignity and mischief of it.... Not 
the smallest appearance of a reason can be imagined capable of inducing 
us to think of relinquishing a solid alliance with one of the most amiable 


30 Smyth, op. cit., VII, 220. 
31 Ibid., 225. 
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as well as most powerful princes of Europe, for the expectation of unknown 
terms of Peace, to be afterwards offered to us by such a government; 
a Government that has already shamefully broke all the compacts it ever 
made with us! This is worse than advising us to drop the substance for 
the shadow. You must observe, my dear friend, that I am a little warm.— 
Excuse me—tis over—322 

Franklin rarely missed the point so completely as in this 
letter—whether designedly or not—but his words no doubt 
served a useful purpose in expressing the loyalty with which 
America intended to preserve full confidence with France in 
war and peace. Hartley did not resent the warmth or the 
misunderstanding ; but simply restated his argument, reiterating 
the fact that nothing dishonorable to France was intended or 
conceived to be possible. 

In 1782, Franklin and Hartley again arrived at a misunder- 
standing on the original ground of the French alliance and 
the possibility of a separate treaty, and a lengthy correspondence 
was exchanged as a result. It was in the early months of 
1782 that the height of disagreement was reached, following a 
visit paid to Hartley by one Alexander. After this interview, 
Hartley wrote to Passy saying that he understood ‘‘that America 
was disposed to enter a separate treaty with Great Britain, and 
their allies were disposed to consent to it’’: 


I believe [he continued] that it has been the unfortunate union of 
common cause between America and France which has for the last three 
years turned aside the wish of the people of England for peace. I verily 
believe (so deep is the jealousy between England and France) that this 
country would fight for a straw to the last man and the last shilling rather 
than be dictated to by France. I therefore consider this as the greatest 
rub out of the way. I have often argued the point with you upon former 
occasions, having at all times foreseen that it would be the greatest rub 
in the road to peace, and I have often stated it to you as an act of justice 
due to America from her allies not to drag her through a war of European 
resentments and jealousies beyond her original views and engagements; and 
moreover I think the separation of the causes in the negotiations promises 
much the shortest way to a general peace.33 


32 Smyth, VII, 225-29. 33 Wharton, op. cit., V, 80. 
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Acting on Alexander’s explanation, Hartley entered into 
fresh conference with Lord North, through the Earl of Guilford’s 
mediation, and obtained a vague concurrence to propositions 
similar to those proposed earlier by him in Parliament—an 
indefinite truce, the suspension of hostile acts, and silence on 
the point of independence. He rightly suspected, however, that 
the ministry had not made up its mind definitely, and in the 
meantime reported this progress to Franklin—bringing down 
the avalanche: 


I received a few days since your favour of the 2nd instant [Franklin 
replied] im which you tell me that Mr. Alexander had informed you 
““ America was disposed to enter into a separate Treaty with Great Britain.’’ 
I am persuaded, that your strong Desire for Peace has misled you, and 
occasioned your greatly misunderstanding Mr. Alexander; as I think it 
scarce possible, he should have asserted a Thing so utterly void of Founda- 
tion. I remember that you have, as you say, often urged this on former 
Occasions, and that it always gave me more Disgust than my Friendship 
for you permitted me to express. But, since you have now gone so far 
as to carry such a Proposition to Lord North, as arising from us, it is 
necessary that I should be explicit with you, and tell you plainly, that I 
never had such an Idea; and I believe there is not a Man in America, 
a few English Tories excepted, that would not spurn at the Thought of 
deserting a noble and generous: Friend, for the sake of a Truce with an 
unjust and crued Enemy... . 

You have, my dear Friend, a strong Desire to promote Peace, and it is 
a most laudable and virtuous Desire. Permit me then to wish, that you 
would, in order to succeed as a Mediator, avoid such invidious Expressions 
as may have an Effect in preventing your Purpose.... My dear Sir, if 
one of the Parties at War is to be called and considered by the other as 
Dictating, and a haughty Command, and for that Reason rejected, with a 
Resolution of fighting to the last Man rather than agree to it, you see 
that in such Case no Treaty of Peace is possible.3+ 


This ‘warm’ letter naturally drew an equally emphatic reply 
from Hartley, in which he pointed out how Franklin had per- 
verted his own expressions by leaving out the phrase ‘‘that 
their allies were disposed to consent to it’’; and how he had 


34 Smyth, VIII, 358-361. See also Wharton, op. cit. 
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misquoted Hartley’s idea of a truce which was to be indefinite in 
order to avoid precisely those suspicions which were mentioned : 


Look at all my letters since 1778 [Hartley continued] and see if at any 
time I have suggested any breach of treaty or of honour; on the contrary 
I think a faithless nation if exterminated would not deserve the pity of 
mankind. I speak of all I know in the treaty between America and France, 
and what I think reasonable upon the case itself. If America is further 
bound than we know of, they must abide by it.... But you have not 
told me that France would not be disposed to consent to a separate treaty 
of peace for that ally whose peace was the original declared object of 
the allianee.35 


Hartley concluded by enclosing the written opinion of Alexander 
whose report had been the source of the confusion. Franklin 
accepted the correction, though he continued to explain his 
opinion : 
Knowing your dislike of France [he wrote] and your strong desire of 
recovering America to England, I was impressed with the idea that such 
an infidelity on our part would not be disagreeable to you, and that you 
were therefore aiming to lessen in my mind the horror I conceived at the 
idea of it. But we will finish here by mutually agreeing that neither you 
were capable of proposing, nor I of acting on, such principles. . . 
'' My dear friend, the true pains you are taking to restore peace, whatever 
may be the success, entitle you to the esteem of all good men. If your 
ministers really desire peace, methinks they would do well to empower some 
person to make propositions for that purpose. ... But do not dream of 
dividing us; you will certainly never be able to effect it.3¢ 
The sequel to this difference of opinion came only when peace 
was eventually signed by America, and Franklin was obliged to 
explain to Vergennes why he failed to carry out in practice the 
obligations that he thus warmly defended to his English friend. 


* % % * Bd * * 
A study of Hartley’s opinions would be incomplete without 


reference to his earnest desire even after peace had been made, 
that some link should continue to bind the United States to their 


35 Wharton, V, 127-128. (Jan. 24, 1782.) 
36 Smyth, VIII, 381-383, See also Wharton, op. cit. 
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mother country, if only that of a commercial treaty. He urged 
the great possibilities of some form of Anglo-American alliance 
based on commercial reciprocity, and unified in some way by 
the British fleet. Canada, he saw, offered a common factor of 
interest, and its position should be sufficiently important to 
induce both countries to try some such alliance: 

Our commercial intercourse . . .. might proceed upon the same terms 
as it would have done if the political separation of the two countries had 
never taken place. And this I should venture .... to call the natural 


alliance which ought to subsist between Great Britain and the American 
States as a succidancuwm for their former connection.37 


This term, ‘‘a suecidaneum,”’ he is very fond of using at every 
opportunity, and his belief in its possibility accounts for the 
determined efforts which he put forth during his mission to 
Paris in 1783-84 to bring about a commercial treaty to soften 
the harshness of the recognition of independence. Especially 
in these two years he is foremost in urging the creation of such 
a link, first as part of the actual treaty of Paris, then as a 
supplementary provision after he had been compelled to sign 
the main treaty without it. These efforts are, however, a matter 
for later consideration. 

Hartley’s political opinions, in short, reveal something of 
the philosopher, something of the Whig, something of the patriot, 
and combine to form a far-sighted liberalism which, when applied 
to the specific questions of colonial and American policy, is as 
much in contrast to the narrow imperialism of his day as it 
is in harmony with the later conception of an imperial common- 
wealth. In practice, he suffered the fate of many an honest 
man who, sincere enough and sympathetic enough to see more 
than one point of view, and determined enough to press his 
opinion where it is but coldly welcome, finds his conciliatory 
aims rejected by both sides, and his idealistic schemes regarded 
as outside the scope of practical politics. 


3? Hartley to Fox, Oct. 27, 29; Nov. 6, 1783 (Leiter Collection). 
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CHAPTER III 
IN POLITICS, 1774-1782 


In his Oxford days Hartley had been introduced to Sir 
George Savile, whose influence in Whig counsels was very great; 
and the Yorkshire baronet had even invited him to share his 
home in Hanover Square. It is most probable that Savile’s 
influence was the main cause of Hartley’s entry into Parliament, 
if not of his previous part in political controversy. In 1774, 
after more than twelve years’. apprenticeship as a Whig 
pamphleteer, Hartley was brought into the new Parliament as 
member for Hull, at this time an important borough with a large 
electorate. Savile’s influence in Yorkshire was strong enough 
to gain a majority for his candidate, and, not without allusions 
to ‘‘Sir George Savile’s Bag-fox,’’ Hartley accompanied Lord 
Robert Manners, the senior member, to Westminster, to serve 
under the banner of the Rockingham Whigs. 

For some two months he listened to the usual party 
skirmishes; and then the pressing problem of American policy 
engaged the attention of the House, and gave Hartley an 
opportunity to make his maiden speech. Five schemes of 
conciliation were brought forward in rapid succession to seek 
a solution for the colonial discord—by Chatham, North, Burke, 
Hartley, and Camden. Of these the last was a proposal to 
repeal the Quebec Act, and may be dismissed as relatively 
unimportant. The others comprised various ingenious devices 
to preserve the legal supremacy of Parliament—for they all 
insisted on that—and at the same time to meet the wishes of 
America. Chatham proposed to assert the general authority 
of Parliament, but to levy no taxation without the common 
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consent of the colonial assemblies; to suspend the coercive acts, 
and to repeal them when a revenue “had been granted. After 
the defeat of this scheme by a two-thirds majority, North stole 
enough of Chatham’s thunder to startle his own party, but 
achieved nothing toward the cause of peace. Burke then came 
forward to move the complete repeal of the coercive acts, with 
a view to working in the future on a basis of grants from the 
assemblies. To meet the ministerial objections that colonial 
assemblies could not make legal grants to the Crown, Hartley 
proposed that the repeal of the obnoxious restrictions, which 
he also strongly advocated, should be followed by a policy of 
requisition, of which Parliament could keep the control, and 
which, he showed, colonial assemblies had previously favored. 

It is by this time futile to weigh the respective merits of 
the various conciliatory plans. All were alike doomed to defeat 
in the House; and it is not difficult now to see that the only 
possibility of averting the disaster was an unconditional repeal 
of all the offending legislation, in order that after a period of 
quiet some agreement might be reached for the future. In 
face of the Parliamentary situation this possibility disappeared ; 
within a few weeks hostilities became open, and the Whig 
opposition could only seek to end a war which they had been 
powerless to prevent. For several years their position was 
hopeless; and Hartley’s many proposals seem to indicate this 
hopelessness, alternating as they do between on the one hand 
ambitious, idealistic, and impolitic schemes to end all the difficul- 
ties, and, on the other, practical compromise plans of an apparent 
littleness out of proportion to the real issue, combined with 
appeals to the pockets of the landed gentry ; for, without winning 
over the actual enemies in Parliament there was little hope of 
gaining the ear of potential friends in America. To the more 
idealistic class of proposal belongs his suggestion that America | 
should tacitly admit Parliamentary sovereignty by giving assent 
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to an act providing for slaves to have the right of trial by jury 
in criminal cases—a proposal which has given rise to the belief 
that Hartley was the first member of Parliament to propose 
the abolition of slavery.1. As far as America was concerned, 
however, this proposal represents but one formula out of many 
suggested in the attempt to gain a hearing for conciliation in 
the impenetrable ranks of the ministerial party. 

Soon after the failure of his own motion, the Prohibitory 
Bill, which placed the colonies outside the commercial pale, was 
returned from the Lords for further debate. As its successful 
passage became certain, Hartley, rightly regarding this event 
as the final and irrevocable act of hostility, rose to express a 
protest which, if it accurately represented the general feeling of 
the Whigs, did no little credit to the party; for in its vision it 
included the potentialities not only of the British Commonwealth, 
but also of the new world, and the real justification for effective 
colonization, in raising up a new nation, capable of a healthy 
political existence, whether legally independent or not: 

I confess [he said] that I feel a kind of superstition to wish for one 
last word to deprecate the fatal blow, and that our unremitted opposition 
and remonstrance from the first to, the very last stage of this bill may 
remain as a memorial that some of us at least lament this final separation 
of America with an affectionate regret. We are overpowered by numbers, 
and all our entreaties and remonstrances are in vain. An inflexible majority 
in Parliament have now declared all America to be an independent hostile 
state. Disputes originally between administration and America are become 
by the influence of administration the ground of a Parliamentary war 
with America. The sense of the nation is not with that war, and I trust it 
never will be. ... When this country shall come to open its eyes, to see 
and to feel the consequences, they will know of whom to require an 
account. .. . 

.... The fate of America is cast. You may bruise its heel, but you 
cannot crush its head. It will revive again. The new world is before them. 
Liberty is theirs. They have possession of a free government, their birth- 


right and inheritance, derived to them from their parent state, which the 
hand of violence cannot wrest from them. If you will cast them off, my 


1 For Hartley’s relation to the slavery question see Appendix I. 
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last wish is to them; may they go and prosper! When the final period 
of this once happy country shall overtake ourselves either through tumult 
or tyranny, may another Phoenix rise out of our ashes!2 


From this time forward Hartley’s Parliamentary activities 
consisted entirely of advocating the cause of peace—by direct 
resolutions on the one hand, and also by his attempts to prevent 
those lengthy prorogations which hindered the consideration of 
possible aids to a settlement. 

On eight separate occasions during the years 1775-79 
Hartley introduced into Parliament propositions for settlement 
or, what amounted to the same thing, for condemnation of the 
war; and a rough indication at least of his persistence may be 
obtained by the mere catalogue of these motions. Few, if any, 
members of either House had such a record of attempted 
conciliation : 


1775. Mar.27 For address to the King petitioning a policy of requisitions 
and suspension of coercive acts. (Seconded by Sir C. 
Wray.—Negatived. ) 

For address to the King petitioning the suspension of 

hostilities Several motions including suggestion of tacit 

recognition by colonies of Parliamentary supremacy. 

(Seconded by Sir Geo. Savile-——Lost 21-123.) 

1776. Apr. 1. For an estimate of the expense of the war. (Seconded 
by Lord J. Cavendish.—Negatived.) 

1777. Dec. 5. For a condemnation of the expense of the war. (Nega- 
tived without division.) 

1778. Apr. 9. (In committee) condemning expense and destruction 
caused by war, and proposing peace on basis of a common 
naturalization. (North earried motion to adjourn.) 

May 27. For restoring peace and avenging the insults of foreign 
powers. (Seconded by Sir Geo. Savile. Lord North 
‘heartily concurred. ’—Withdrawn.) 

May 28. Against prorogation, and for consideration of terms of 
peace. (Seconded by Sir Geo. Savile——Lost 53-105.) 

1779. Jun. 22. For information of proposed mediation, and for appoint- 

Z men of commissioners to treat. (No debate-——Negatived.) 

1781. May 30. Col. W. H. Hartley’s motion for leave to treat ‘as in 
former years.’ (Seconded by Sir P. J. Clerke.—Lost 72-106.) 


2 Parl. Hist. (1774-77), 1103-1105. 
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Hartley’s own propositions, however, form only a part of 
his parliamentary activity in the cause of peace. On every 
important occasion when American affairs were before the House 
he urged his favourite plea for settlement and conciliation. In 
1776 when Lord North submitted the treaties providing for 
the hire of German troops to fight against America, Hartley 
was naturally one of the most determined opponents of the 
measure: 

I call it a fatal measure [he declared], because when foreign powers 
are once introduced in this dispute, all possibility of reconciliation and 
return to our former connexion is totally cut off. You have given a 
justification to the Americans by your ee if they call in the assistance 
of foreign powers. ... 

. When you have set the example, you not only justify America in 


applying for foreign aid, but every power whatever will think themselves 
at liberty to take such part as may best suit their own convenience.’ ’3 


Shortly after this, he sought to convince by a different 
method of argument. On his motion for an estimate of the 
probable expenses of the war, he brought a wealth of detail to 
show the ruinous cost at which the work of oppression was 
to be carried on, unsuccessfully as he fully believed. Again 
early in May he took up the cudgels on behalf of Sawbridge’s 
ineffectual attempt to find a solution by placing America on 
the same footing as Ireland in financial affairs—another formula 
whose only virtue was in giving a possible pretext for frank 
negotiations with the American leaders. A fortnight afterwards, 
as the session came to an end, Hartley moved an address to the 
King against prorogation, to show America that there were at 
least some friends of peace willing to sacrifice a holiday to the 
higher claim. It was a vain attempt, and when the Commons 
again met, the Declaration of Independence had interposed a 
further obstacle to conciliation. 


- 


3 Parl. Hist. (1774-77), 1170 et seq. 
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During the next session of Parliament in 1776-77 the 
Rockingham Whigs appear to have made a serious attempt to 
influence by secession the public whom they could not reach 
by ordinary political debate. Such a protest against a wide- 
spread lack of interest in affairs of state had been suggested 
by Burke as early as 1772* to call the attention of the people to 
the fact that the ministry held complete control of Parliament 
and could take any action they pleased without effective criticism. 
When the American war added to the importance of public 
affairs the proposal was adopted at least partially, and after 
the Declaration of Independence the Rockingham section of the 
Whigs withdrew from Parliament on questions concerning 
America. They could not ensure uniformity, however. Fox and 
Savile were two only of those who refused complete compliance, 
and after the policy had been tried without success for about 
a year the Whigs returned to the attack in 1777 when the news 
of Saratoga gave them stronger ground for opposition. How 
far the Hartleys participated in this withdrawal is uncertain. 
There is no record of David Hartley in the House between the 
opening of the session in 1776 and May, 1777; but as his 
half-brother, Winchcombe Henry, who admittedly followed the 
other’s lead, spoke in November, 1776, it is unlikely that the elder 
brother seceded for long, the more since his friend Sir George 
Savile was not strongly in favor of the action. In any case, 
Hartley was in his place by May, 1777, and asserted his presence 
with no mean emphasis, advocating the plan of a federal alliance 
to replace the old colonial connection. 

His opinion of the right attitude to be taken, in face of 
declared independence; his belief that the only just and prudent 
course was the frank recognition of that independence; and his 
courageous advocacy of a drastic change of policy which would 
substitute a free alliance for the former subordination and the 


4 Burke to Dowdeswell, Oct. 27, 1772. 
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threatened complete alienation; all these have already been 
considered. For the future his policy appears in all his frequent 
appeals to Parliament; and he stands alone as the one member 
of either House whose conciliatory proposals do not lag hopelessly 
behind the opportunity for their acceptance. The philosopher 
looked too far ahead, even for his most intimate friends. 


* * %* *% * * %* 


During the greater part of his Parliamentary career, and 
after it had ended, Hartley maintained a regular correspondence 
with Benjamin Franklin. The two had many interests in 
common, scientific as well as political, and these presumably 
had led to their acquaintanceship in the first instance. It was, 
however, not until the outbreak of war and Franklin’s return 
to Philadelphia that national anxieties brought them into the 
close relation to which a steady and voluminous correspondence 
bears witness. To Hartley Franklin wrote of the unity of the 
colonies in face of the common grievance, and deplored the folly 
of a ministerial policy which, he saw, bid fair to lose America 
altogether. To Franklin Hartley rephed that the English nation 
had no share in the attack on American liberties, and he urged 
forbearance until the real wishes of the country could find 
expression. It seemed, however, that little could be done by 
individuals against the action taken by governments; and for 
a while in 1776 the correspondence ceased, possibly due to 
expressed fears that the English authorities were taking steps 
to prevent it. The following autumn, letters from Franklin 
again reached Hartley, and gave him the opportunity of putting 
into practice those humanitarian sympathies which at times 
threatened to overstep the bounds of political wisdom. To him 
an appeal was now made on the behalf of American prisoners 
of war. 

The American prisoners in England, regarded ostensibly as 
rebels on the charge of high treason, suffered much distress 
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from want, especially during the winter months. On the other 
hand, until France entered the war-British seamen captured 
by the Americans were kept on board ship, where accommodation 
was naturally limited, or released on French soil, where they 
were no longer prisoners of war. It was therefore to the interests 
of America to exchange prisoners if possible, whilst so long as 
England could see many of her seamen released without equiva- 
lent, there was no great inducement on her side to welcome the 
project. The American Commissioners in Paris attempted to 
secure an exchange, or at least better treatment for their fellow 
countrymen in England, but Lord Stormont sent back only 
the well-known reply: ‘‘the King’s Ambassador receives no 
applications from rebels, unless they come to implore his 
Majesty’s mercy’’; and by returning this ‘indecent paper’ to 
him, the Americans closed the correspondence. 

In the autumn of 1777, Franklin sought to effect the same 
end by more informal means. He therefore wrote to Hartley 
a letter of such length that its failure to reach him was especially 
unfortunate.’ The greater part of this letter was concerned with 
the fate of Americans imprisoned in England; and Hartley was 
urged to do what he could to better their condition, and to speak 
for them in Parliament. Receiving no reply, since the letter 
never reached its destination, Franklin wrote again to the same 
effect before the end of the year, sending this letter by John 
Thornton. How closely movements between the two countries 
were observed appears from the fact that two days before 
Hartley replied to this letter the French ambassador in London 
wrote a description of the errand, including the gist of 
Franklin’s letter; and enquiring whether the mission should 
be encouraged as one of humanity, in which the French prisoners 
would share; or whether it was a pretext on Franklin’s part for 
opening communication with the English ministry.® 


5 Smyth, VII, 68. 
6 De Noailles to [Vergennes], Dec. 23, 1777 (Stevens Facsimiles, 1793). 
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Hartley, on receiving the messenger’s request, applied to 
Lord North for a commissary to be sent from each side to concern 
himself with prisoners of war. The minister put him off with 
excuses that others must be consulted and the matter deliberated. 
In the meantime, however, Hartley advanced some money to 
Thornton to be expended on the prisoners at Forton and at this 
time also a private subscription list had been organized at a 
meeting held while Thornton was in London, under the patronage 
of four prominent City aldermen. Whether this was purely a 
coincidence, or whether Hartley was responsible, as Mahon states, 
is uncertain. More probably it was due to the efforts of 
Lord Abingdon, who interested himself in the conditions of 
prisoners, and gave notice to the House of Lords of his intention 
to call for subscriptions.’ Hartley was later in communication 
with the committee, and may well have had ashare in the scheme. 
He himself would have preferred an official grant from Parlia- 
ment, and his correspondence with North was directed in part 
to that end. For the time, however, the friends of the prisoners 
had to rest content with private assistance, and Hartley enlisted 
some devoted workers in this way.® 

The attention of Franklin was naturally directed, not only 
to the relief of prisoners in England, but also to the difficulties 
of keeping English prisoners on board American ships. It was 
his constant effort therefore to secure an exchange; and in this 
scheme also he looked first to Hartley. As was only to be 
expected, the demands for exchange of prisoners were far more 
evident on the American side than the English, for English 
seamen stood a fair chance of being released without equivalent. 
Franklin, with the disarming simplicity of the Good Old Man, 


7 Mahon, History of England (1853 ed.), VI, 207; Parl. Hist., 1777- 
1778, 593-595. 

8 Hartley to Franklin, Dec. 25, 1777, and Feb. 3, 1778 (Library of 
Congress, Hartley Papers); Ridley’s Journal, Dec. 24, 1777 (Sparks MSS 
in Harvard University, no. 52, 308 et seq.). 
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reproached his friend that ‘‘the liberal discharge we have given 
to near five hundred prisoners taken on your coasts has wrought 
no disposition to similar returns’’; and Hartley, as ever placing 
his humane sympathies before the rather discreditable self-inter- 
est which might dictate a plain refusal, exerted himself in this 
matter also. 

On receiving Franklin’s request toward the end of May, 1778, 
Hartley made application to the ministers for an exchange. 
Within a few days he succeeded in obtaining permission and 
made a proposal of terms for Franklin’s approval. The details 
were satisfactory, and Franklin assured the prisoners that they 
would soon be at liberty: ‘‘Good Mr. Hartley,’’ he wrote, ‘‘has 
finally by long solicitation obtained an agreement of the Lords 
of the Admiralty to an exchange of man for man.’’ To Hartley 
he suggested in addition that if all the American prisoners in 
England could be sent over, any Englishmen needed to make 
up an equivalent, after those in the French ports had been sent 
back, would be released in America. In this matter as in others, 
Hartley found it necessary to walk rather more warily, and make 
sure of one thing at a time; and it was probably just as well 
that he did, for it was no easy matter to bring about even the 
first exchange. There were minor delays on the American 
side, through the need for French passports, but the main 
responsibility for tardiness rested upon English shoulders. 

The forms of office are intolerable [Hartley wrote in 1780] when they 
aggravate the miseries of war to extremity. For instance when my patience 
is worn out beyond enduring I write to the Board of Sick and Hurt to 
beg and entreat that they will proceed. In a fortnight perhaps I receive 
an. official answer—‘‘We have referred your letter to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and have their lordships’ order to proceed, and request that you 


will procure for us the precise number, etc., etc.’” There go three months 
more.9 


9 Hartley to Franklin, Mar. 1, 1780 (Franklin MSS in Am. Philos. 
Society, Philadelphia). 
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Amid constant correspondence between the two philosophers, 
the time dragged on without result, until at the end of January, 
1779, Franklin wrote that, although he had long believed the 
English Government to be in earnest, he now began to think 
he was mistaken, and that Great Britain desired a batch of 
Americans to hang for treason at the end of the war. The 
following month Franklin again released his indignation, but 
proposed this time to send over Edward Bancroft to make 
‘‘such frequent solicitations as are necessary to keep up [the 
Board’s] attention to this particular affair.’’° Again Hartley 
pressed the matter, this time seeing Lord North personally. The 
Minister expressed his displeasure that the delay had been so 
prolonged, and assured Hartley that his own intervention should 
prevent any further waste of time. A visit from Bancroft was 
not encouraged. 

Thus stimulated the Board of Admiralty moved at last, 
and on March 2, 1779, Hartley was able to conclude one of 
his reassuring letters with a posteript to the effect that the 
first British cartel ship had sailed from Plymouth. The 
exchange had begun, brought about, Franklin wrote to America, 
‘‘by the indefatigable endeavours of an old friend of mine and 
a long declared one to America.’’ Within a few weeks of the 
first exchange, a second batch of prisoners was sailing from 
Portsmouth, and at this time also David Hartley was commis- 
sioned to consult with Franklin about the prisoners in Spain. 
There were many matters in which such intermediaries were 
necessary. At one time the Americans feared the hanging of 
a score of their fellow countrymen taken in arms; and it was 
Hartley’s task to see the Commissioners of Sick and Hurt and 
reassure Franklin that no such butchery was intended, and 
{hat in fact there was an increasing disposition to treat the 
prisoners better than in the earlier years. At other times it 


10 Smyth, VII, 233. 11 Hartley Letters in Library of Congress. 
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was necessary to assist the working of the exchange by the 
modification of various details; this also fell to Hartley. And 
by November, 1779, he was able to write Franklin that he had 
at last prevailed on the Admiralty to give up the tedious method 
of exchanging only a hundred at a time; and that he now hoped 
to clear all the prisoners before the hard weather set in. On 
the American side, prisoners were at times sent in addition 
to the number required for exchange, and in such a ease it 
would be necessary to see that the good faith of the American 
Commissioners was reciprocated. Even so there were serious 
delays, and Franklin was rarely satisfied entirely with the 
progress that was made. It was at this time that he was 
expected to make a school book of British barbarities in America 
with illustrations of the ‘‘horrid facts,’’ 

in order to impress the mind of Children and Posterity with a deep sense 
of your bloody and insatiable Malice and Wickedness. Every kindness 
I hear of [he wrote to Hartley], done by an Englishman to an American 
prisoner, makes me resolve not to proceed in the Work, hoping a Reconcilia- 
tion may yet take place. But every fresh Instance of your Devilism 


weakens that resolution, and makes me abominate the thought of a Reunion 
with such People.12 


Without the efforts of Hartley in oiling the wheels of adminis- 
tration, Franklin’s resolution must have been very much weaker ; 
for, considering the difficulties in the way, and the narrower 
interests of England, it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
what was done to ease the hardships of prisoners in England, 
and to bring about exchanges, was on the English side due 
mainly to David Hartley.** 


* * * % * * * 


12 Smyth, VIII, 7. 

18 Many letters on this subject appear in Franklin’s published works 
(Smyth, or earlier editions), and a collection of them is also included 
in Hale, E. E., Franklin in France; whilst many MS letters on the subject 
are to be found in the sources mentioned in the bibliography. 
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The negotiations on behalf of American prisoners resulted in 
an increased communication between Hartley and Franklin on 
the one hand, and on the other it brought the former into 
contact with Lord North. The result of this mediatorial position 
is seen in a series of conferences, which culminated in Hartley’s 
visit to Paris in 1778. Two years previously he had complained 
to Franklin that the English opposition had been greatly ham- 
pered in their efforts by the silence of America toward possible 
plans of conciliation; and in 1777 when it seemed likely that 
conciliatory propositions of some kind were likely to gain encour- 
agement, he again urged Franklin to state upon what terms a 
truce would be acceptable to the Americans: 

It has been a great argument [he wrote] against all propositions which 
have been made in Parliament, ‘‘how do we know that if we were content 
to receive such or such propositions upon your recommendation, that 
America would accede te them? What assurances on that head can you 
give?’’ The objection has weakened the effect of proposals for peace even 
in the minds of many people who were well disposed, and who would 


perhaps have stretched a point if they could have been assured of peace 
in consequence.14 


Franklin in reply submitted his own ideas, and advocated 
great concessions by Great Britain—for example, the surrender 
of Canada and Florida—to secure good will and to avoid future 
quarrels.*® 

The proposal not only to cede independence but to give up 
the whole continent as well, must have been almost too much 
of a good thing even for Hartley; but he did not check his 
efforts, and for a few months was evidently in occasional confer- 
ence with Lord North. Early in 1778 he received from his 
friend a more encouraging suggestion; for in a postscript to a 
letter of February 18, Franklin wrote: 


_ 14 Hartley to Franklin, June 8, 1776, and Dec. 25,1777 (Hartley Papers 
in Library of Congress). Hale, Franklin in France, I, 218. 


15 Franklin to Hartley, Feb. 1, 1778 (same source). 
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Seriously, on further thought, I am of opinion that if wise and honest 
men, such as Sir George Savile, the Bishop-of St. Asaph, and yourself, 
were to’come over here immediately with powers to treat, you might not 
only obtain peace with America, but prevent a war with France.16 


Armed with this plain hint, Hartley consulted once more with 
North. 

The relations of these two political opponents were probably 
more friendly than was usual among the more devout adherents 
of party alignments. Hartley does not appear to have seen 
eye to eye with Lord Rockingham in this matter, as we are told 
his leader reproached him with imparting his own ideas te 
the minister, or as Rockingham put it, ‘‘lending himself to 
Lord North.’’ Hartley described North as beloved even by his 
political enemies; as one who saw the impropriety and even 
the danger of the proceedings he considered himself obliged 
to follow, but who had not the resolution to adhere to his better 
opinion at the risk of losing his place. At any rate he seems 
to have combined his unsparing public criticism of North with 
a certain amount of private friendship. On one occasion the 
King and his minister visited the experiment house at Putney, 
and North, finding the heat too great for comfort, quietly drew 
back, and provoked a royal comment that this was ‘‘not the 
first time Mr. Hartley has roasted you,—hey?’’ Other instances 
are cited to show how North’s fatal good humor was proof even 
against criticism so direct as to constitute almost a personal 
insult.17 

Having thus the benefit of friendly personal relations with 
Lord North, Hartley naturally urged upon him the need and the 
possibility of peace with America. According to Richard Warner, 
he seemed at one time to make a deep impression, North 
expressing his sense of the honesty, force, and propriety of his 
arguments; but sending word the next day that all plans for 


16 Smyth, VII, 109. 
17 Warner, Literary Recollections, II, 222-262. 
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peace were inadmissible. When, therefore, in 1778 North 
advanced so far on the road to peace as to move the repeal of 
the tea duty, and appoint commissioners to treat for peace 
without power to concede independence, Hartley hailed the 
improvement with delight. ‘‘I told you that better times would 
come,’’ he wrote to Franklin; ‘‘they are come’’; and he then 
related the progress of his own conferences with the minister: 

He was possessed of a very high opinion and respect for your person 
and character, and so I found him upon the opening of our Conferences, 
but when I expressed to him the reality of your character and that you 
had stood in the Gap to prevent the rupture to the very last point of 
defence, and that the only hopes of peace rested upon your prudent and 
temperate management, the manner of his communication with me was 
totally altered to a full and friendly confidence.... He gave me full 
assurances that I should not be interrupted in any Correspondence with 
you. He told me that I could not serve my country more essentially than 
by cultivating every intercourse that might forward peace. He expressed 
his full approbation of my going to Paris to have a conference with you. 
In short, in everything he expressed the sincerest disposition towards peace, 
and by his conduct yesterday he has avowed them to the public.18 - 


Franklin’s suggestion, combined with North’s sanction, whether 


definite or merely to a general principle, resulted in Hartley’s 
unofficial visit to Paris in April, 1778. 


Precisely what transpired during Hartley’s short stay in 
Paris it is difficult to say. His movements were watched by the 
French authorities, and Vergennes received due information. 
The main obstacle to a successful negotiation was the fact that 
Hartley had no powers to treat. He himself declared that he 
would have such powers very shortly, if there were any chance of 
an agreement on conditions acceptable to England, namely, the 
preservation of Canada and Nova Scotia.1? With such ideas, he 


18 Hartley to Franklin, Feb. 18, 1778 (Hartley MSS in Library of 
Congress). 


19 Francés to Vergennes, Apr. 26, 1778 (Stevens Facsimiles, no. UD). 
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visited Franklin and the other emissaries of Congress. To 
Franklin and Adams he expressed the strongest desire for peace 
and the greatest anxiety to know what terms would be acceptable 
to America; whether commercial preference might be given to 
England and an offensive and a defensive alliance formed; and 
whether America would join France in the event of war between 
the two European powers. Franklin replied that Britain might 
think herself well off to secure commercial equality with other 
nations; that America would not consider an offensive alliance; 
and that if England declared war on France she could not then 
make peace with America, for the Americans were bound to 
France by “‘ties stronger than treaties could form.’’ 

So Franklin described the negotiations to Vergennes. John 
Adams confided to his diary a less friendly account of the 
conference :7° 


I soon saw [he wrote] that Hartley was a person of as consummate 
vanity as Hammond was a plain honest man; but I considered both as 
spies, and endeavoured to be as reserved and as much on my guard as my 
nature would admit. Although I endeavoured to behave to both with entire 
civility, I suppose as I did not flatter Mr. H. with professions of confidence 
which I did not feel, and of so much admiration of his great genius and 
talents as he felt himself, he conceived a disgust at me and told Sir 
John Temple and others, after his return to London: ‘‘Your Mr. Adams, 
that you represented a man of such good sense,—he may have that, but 
he is the most ungracious man I ever saw.’’... 

I did not . . think it safe to commit mysel to a man who came 
to us without any pretence of authority from his sovereign or his ministers, 
I say without any pretence of authority because he made none. But I 
then supposed, and still believe, that he came with the privity, if not at 
the express request of Lord North, to sound the American ministers, and 
see if there were no hopes of seducing us from our connection with France, 
and making a separate accommodation with us, the very idea of which, 
as the treaty was already made, appeared to me to be an insult to our 
honour and good faith. 


20 Adams’ Works, III, (Ed. C. F. Adams, 1851), 137-150. Hartley was 
accompanied by the father of George Hammond, who was his secretary at 


Paris in 1783. 
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Again: 


In his conversation he seemed to consider our treaty with France as a 
nullity, that we might disregard at our pleasure, and treat with England 
separately or come again under her government at our pleasure. This 
appeared to me offensive to our honour and an insult to our good faith, 
and although I always endeavoured to treat him with civility I doubt not 
I sometimes received him somewhat ‘ungraciously.’ 


To Izard and Lee, Hartley appears to have urged the 
possibility of negotiation on a basis of independence, with the 
preservation of Canada and Nova Scotia to England: 


The two agents [wrote Francés to Vergennes] rejected, as strongly 
as Dr. Franklin, Mr. Hartley’s insinuations regarding our alliance; they 
went further than he on the two important points of the preservation of 
Canada and Nova Scotia; they pointed out to the English Emissary that 
Canada being, on his showing, a possession which could be of no use to the 
United Colonies, England could derive no other advantage from it than that 
of reserving to herself the means of attacking them when circumstances 
should be favourable. With regard to Nova Scotia and especially Halifax, it. 
was evident that she only desired their possession in order to be in a 
position to interrupt the maritime trade of the Americans. Mr. Hartley, 
pressed by the reasons of the two agents, gave them to understand that. 
the Briish ministry would not be averse to cede Florida to the United 
Colonies. This crafty insinuation, made to the two deputies of the southern 
colonies of Carolina and Virginia, seemed to me to deserve being transmitted. 
to you; it is all the more adroit as, if it has been admitted, or if it ever 
could be, the British ministry would secure a further means of keeping 
Spain from joining our new alliance and of diverting the well founded 
jealousy of that Power from the establishments of Pensacola and Saint, 
Augustine, against the United States. 

You will perhaps think, Monseigneur, that Messrs. Izard and Lee went: 
too far in the declaration which they made to Mr. H., to whom they formally 
announced that Congress would never listen to any proposal for an arrange- 
inent so long as England possessed an inch of territory on the Continent. 
of America. The Conference ended by the most precise and strongest 
assurances that if our treaty occasioned a rupture between the two Powers,. 
the United Colonies would assist France with all their strength, and would 
never make a treaty except in concert with her . . 

Mr. H., having failed in his object with regard to the Agents of 
Congress, did not leave them in ignorance that he would be admitted to an. 
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audience with you. He can have no other object left than to sow distrust 
in their minds. I shall know whether he has endeavoured to see them 
again, and what turn his speech has taken.21 


Hartley also visited Vergennes, who promised Franklin to 
communicate all that had passed. They conversed for an hour 
obviously at cross-purposes : 


} 


He announced himself as a man without authority [wrote Vergennes 
to Montmorin] who was only guided by sentiments of humanity. I did not 
endeavour to break through his incognito, I even took advantage of it to 
explain myself more freely. We discussed all the occasional causes of the 
war, the conduct of the two Courts and their motives; he did not get the 
advantage in the discussion, and was obliged on more than one occasion 
to pass judgement upon himself. In short, after an hour’s conversation 
sustained with spirit on my side, we separated, expressing mutual desires 
for peace; and I think I have fully convinced him that we are not more 
disposed to separate from the Americans than they are from us.22 


The atmosphere of intrigue and underground communication 
must have made it clear from the outset that Hartley would be 
regarded simply as aspy. The number of spies in Paris at this 
time was undoubtedly considerable; and as in many eases it is 
by no means clear which side had the benefit of their activity, 
and which was merely misled, an honest man sent from England 
to France would stand a singularly poor chance of preserving 
that reputation. Hartley throughout his life was a man of 
transparent honesty, and the accounts quoted above need com- 
ment only on one point—that of his apparent disregard, in 
proposing terms, for the alliance between America and France. 
It is evident that Hartley’s passionate desire for peace with 
America did not at all affect his distrust for France, which he 
shared to the full with every normal Englishman of the period. 
His attitude toward the war with France was utterly different 
from his feeling toward the oppression of his fellow citizens 
across the Atlantic. To this extent therefore there is no reason 


21 Francés to Vergennes, Apr. 26, 1778 (Stevens Facsimiles, 1919). 
22 Sparks MSS in Harvard University, 92, Vol. III (May 1, 1778). 
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to doubt his complete disregard for any vague obligations which 
America might owe to France; and it is even possible that, like 
many worthy advocates of a good cause, he tried to persuade 
himself, by suggesting it to others, that no obligation of honor 
existed; for he was of course not in the confidence of American 
ministers as to what secret terms had been made with France. 
He had constantly urged Franklin ‘‘that nothing may ever 
persude America to throw herself into the arms of France; for 
the times may mend; and that an American must always be a 
stranger in France, but that Great Britain for ages to come 
may be their home.’ When once the alliance had been brought 
about Franklin had to rebuke Hartley both for his reflections 
upon the conduct of France, and for minimizing the obligations 
of the alliance. When the latter suggested that the treaty should 
not stand in the way of a general peace, Franklin refused to 
believe that this was Hartley’s own suggestion, and not an 
undermining influence of North and his ministry; and on this 
point the two were obliged to admit a difference of opinion. 
When Hartley again mentioned the prospect in 1782, Franklin 
viewed it ‘‘with disgust,’’ and concluded thus: 

The supposition of our being disposed to make a separate peace I could 
not be silent upon, as it materially affected our Reputation and essential 
Interests. If I have been a little warm on that offensive point, reflect on 
your repeatingly urging it, and endeavour to excuse me. Whatever may 


be the Fate of our poor countries, let you and I die as we have lived, in 
peace with each other.24 ; 


Hartley subsequently assured him that the consent of France 
to a separate peace was always assumed in his proposals. 
Hartley left Paris after his April visit, with little reason 
for satisfaction, according to Vergennes. The result of his 
mission can be seen only in the Parliamentary records of the 


23 Feb. 3, 1778 (Hartley Letters in Library of Congress). 
24 Smyth, VIII, 361. 
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following year; when (in December) there was a disagreement 
between Hartley and Lord North as to the nature of the 
negotiations.2> From this it is fairly’ clear that Lord North 
had not taken the initiative but had encouraged the mission 
informally, on the chance that Franklin’s friend might be able 
to accomplish something. Hartley came back from Paris with 
the news that the essential preliminary of peace was a ten years’ 
truce upon the footing of the uti possidetis. With this ulti- 
matum, he said, he was commissioned to lead the way to 
negotiation. ~Lord North, however, rejected the proposal as 
totally inadmissible; and declared that he would never consent 
to treat with America upon the footing of an equal. 


The French alliance with America in 1778 introduced a new 
and complicating factor into the problem of British policy. The 
Whig opposition fully shared the general resentment at France’s 
meddling hand. The friends of America were by no means 
necessarily friends of France; and they still could assert their 
demands for peace with the colonies on the ground that this 
was the only way either to prevent war with France or to 
wage it successfully. Thus, on April 7, 1778, the Duke of 
Richmond introduced his memorable motion to withdraw the 
forces from America. The motion was lost, and Chatham’s 
dying eloquence pleaded the cause of an undiminished empire 
and a national honour untarnished by servility to France. In 
conflict with his own friends and the friends of America, 
Chatham ended his parliamentary career and, a month later, 
his life. 

Almost at the same time, a similar motion was introduced 
in the Commons by David Hartley. ‘‘I have endeavoured since 


25 Parl. Hist., 1778-80, 1187-1197. 
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my return,’’ he wrote to John Temple,*® “‘to convince the 
Ministry that it is folly not to declare the independence of 
America without delay; and that any delay upon that subject 
will be fatal as cementing the recent union between France and 
America.’’ He now sought to convince the House, urging peace 
on the basis of independence as the only sound policy. 

In the latter part of 1778, three English commissioners had 
set sail for America in the vain hope of bringing about negotia- 
tions on the ministry’s terms—with offers, that is, to give up 
the original abuses and form an alliance to resist the power of 
France. About the time when they were nearing the American 
coast, Hartley came forward with a motion that has more than 
intrinsic interest : 


For my part [he declared], I am perfectly clear that their voyage 
will be totally fruitless. The terms which you now offer might have served 
to have brought on a treaty of accommodation if they had been offered 
some time ago, for instance when the noble lord at the head of the treasury 
offered what was called his conciliatory propositions; but a fallacious 
indecision has accompanied every measure that has been taken toward the 
recovery of the affections of America by any proceedings of justice or 
moderation.27 


He proposed therefore that Parhament should address the King, 
promising their ready codperation ‘‘in any further conciliatory 
measure which may be necessary to give efficacy to their inten- 
tion.’’ Sir George Savile seconded the motion, and Lord North 
‘heartily coneurred.’’ In spite of this ministerial support, 
however, the opposition was too strong. In the words of 
Newhaven, they ‘‘suspected independence to America lurking in 
some corner of it’’; and perceiving this, the friends of the 
motion, notably North, persuaded Hartley to withdraw it. 
The following day he introduced another motion, this time 
against prorogation of Parliament while negotiations were thus 
pending. He had originally intended this as part of the previous 


26 Bowdoin-Temple Papers (Mass. Historical Society, series 6, IX, 418). 
27 Parl. Hist., 1777-78, 1205-1224, for the debate on this motion. 
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proposals, but, in order to gain support for that, he was induced 
by North and others, who wanted a prorogation, to separate 
them. There was apparently more behind this chapter of 
Parliamentary history than appears on the surface. We are 
told that Hartley’s first motion was not the one originally 
drawn up, but was materially altered by North as. a condition 
of his support. Hartley wisely accepted the alteration, but when 
even so the proposal had to be withdrawn, he declared that he 
would now make a direct motion for American independence, 
and let it take its fate. For some reason he did not do this; 
and the recess put an end to the prospect of it.** He did, 
however, in his speech of the second day, lay aside the restraints 
which marked the previous motion, and he now delivered his 
opinions freely on the need for granting independence. 

In the Parliamentary session of 1779 Hartley again put 
forward serious efforts to bring about a negotiation. In March 
he announced that a motion to this end should be brought in, 
and that he himself would move it, if no one of greater dis- 
tinction would come forward. ‘‘If I should be reduced to that 
necessity, I should do it with the greatest deference’’; he 
concluded: ‘‘I offer the precedence to gentlemen of greater 
ability than myself, but for sincerity and good-will I give 
place to none.’”® He did not content himself with advocating 
conciliation in public. He corresponded regularly with Franklin 
at this time; and, in spite of plain speaking on both sides, there 
seemed at times to be a chance of a satisfactory basis for 
negotiations. He also conferred with North, and by April, 1779, 
was able to tell Franklin that the minister might agree to a 
tacit cession of independence with a ten years’ truce, to be 
followed by a final settlement.*® Lord North, however, showed 

28 Lee MSS in Harvard University, IV, 141. 

29 Parl. Hist., 1778-80, 279-280. 


30 Hartley to [? North], Mar. 31, 1779; and to Franklin, Apr. 2 and 10, 
1779 (Hartley Letters in Library of Congress). 
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his usual reluctance to take a definite stand, and seems to have 
preferred to negotiate through Hartley, as a private person who 
could be disavowed when convenient. Moreover there was no 
guarantee that Parliament or the ministry would agree to such 
terms, though in view of North’s attitude Hartley considered 
that likely. 


But what can a private person do in such a case [he wrote to Franklin], 
wishing to be a mediator for peace, having access to both parties, but 
equally uncertain of the reception of his mediation on either side? .... I 
have been endeavouring to feel pulses for some months, but all is dumb 
show. 31 


After receiving Franklin’s favorable opinion on the suggested 
terms, with a proviso of doubt regarding the position of France 
in the arrangement, Hartley continued his pressure on the 
ministry : 

In a very long conference of above two hours [he wrote on the 25th of 
May] I enforced every argument for peace upon the terms which I have 
explained to you, and nearly upon similar terms, but at all events for a 
real and sincere negotiation. I received a very serious attention but I 
cannot make any judgment as to the result.32 
Finally on June 11th he was obliged to send word that the result 
was failure; although perhaps it had not been in vain, for it 
had convinced :Hartley that he had the support of certain 
‘‘pnersons of high description.’’ 

By this time the Parliamentary session was nearing an end, 
and as no “‘gentleman of greater abilities’’ had come forward 
with peace proposals, Hartley was obliged himself to make the 
promised motion for the appointment of commissioners to treat. 
Following so closely upon the failure of less formal propositions, 
it can hardly be regarded as more than the fulfilment of a duty 
to conscience, and as one more of the many attempts to accustom 
the less liberal members of the House to the idea of peace, if 


31 Smyth, VII, 307. 
32 May 25, 1779 (Hartley Letters in Library of Congress). 
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only by constant reiteration. The motion was lost, and Hartley 
decided that for the time he could de no more. He left a 
parting word with the ministry that ‘‘reconciliation between 
Great Britain and America would be death to the House of 
Bourbon’’; and went out of town, offering willingly to forego 
his vacation if any efforts of his would assist the cause of peace. 
In that case, he wrote, ‘‘I should not only consider my summer’s 
retirement, but the whole labour of my life to be well devoted.®* 


* * * * * * * 


Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1778, Hartley had published 
his most important work, the Letters on the American War 
which Horace Walpole classed as one of two remarkable 
pamphlets written in that year, and commended in enthusiastic 
terms.** In these letters Hartley gave to the public the sum 
of his ideas on the war, dealing in each of the four letters with 
one separate aspect. Thus in the first he compared the policies 
of ministry and opposition, justifying the Whig party for its 
attitude throughout, and reaching the conclusion that America 
was definitely lost to the empire. He therefore advocated a 
recognition of this fact in order to renew a friendship with 
the former colonies, that might serve the interests of both better 
than compulsory union. In the second letter he elaborated the 
opinion that the attempt to tax America represented an attempt 
to ereate a Crown revenue independent of Parliament, an 
opinion which has been already considered; and in the third 
he rebutted the charge that the minority were responsible for 
fomenting rebellion in America. Finally he summed up his 
arguments, and reached the conclusion that the peoples of 
England and ‘America were not permanently alienated by the 
ministerial war, and that peace could be made in spite of the 
recent alliance between America and France. 

33 Hartley to [?North or Germaine], July 9, 1779. (MSS in Am. Philos. 


Society, Philadelphia; see also Hartley Letters in Library of Congress.) 
34 Walpole, H., Last Journals, II, 232-233. 
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Hartley’s vigorous denunciation of the war did not fail to 
reach his constituents at Hull, and by the election of 1780 
the Whig member had stirred up considerable hostility. To a 
great extent his Letters on the American War were to blame. 
He had addressed them to the Mayor and Corporation and 
Burgesses of Hull, but the doctrines embodied in them were 
no more welcome on that account. At the outbreak of hostilities 
the Hull Corporation had framed a loyal address to the King, 
declaring their abhorrence of the ‘‘unnatural rebellion of those 
deluded men, 


’? and supporting strong measures to suppress it. 


Such an address was naturally most welcome, and its bearer was 
knighted on the spot. It is not surprising therefore that 
Hartley’s publication, associated with the city’s name, gave great 
offence. A letter was written to the author, expressing disap- 
proval of his opinions; and a public repudiation of the principles 
contained in the obnoxious work was dispatched to the leading 
newspapers.®> Moreover, when the election drew near, Hartley 
showed no sign of modifying his views, but reiterated his denun- 
ciation of ministerial policy and his demands for peace.** The 
very nature of his efforts for peace, and the correspondence with 
Franklin, which he openly acknowledged, laid him open to charges 
which, rumored at an election, might well have a far-reaching 
effect. It was not till after the election that the publication of 
John Trumbull’s letters led to a ery of treachery against Hartley, 
as also against Dr. Price and the Duke of Richmond, who were 
named among the leading friends of America, and the principal 
associates of Trumbull and John Temple, when these two came 
over from the colonies;*" but, all things considered, his success 


85 See Histories of Hull (Tickell, Hadley, ete.). 

86 Hartley, Address to Committee of Asc an of County of York 
(1780). 

37 Walpole, H., Last Journals, II, Mar. 15, 1781, 337-340; Bowdoin- 
Temple Papers (Mass. Hist. Society, series 6, pet Trumbull Papers (Mass. 
Hist. Society, series 7, III) (J ohn Trumbull to Jonathan Trumbull, Sept. 
12, 1780, and Jul. 13, 1781). 
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at the polls can hardly have been expected, even by the leaders 
of his own party. Thus, when the new Parliament met, in 1780, 
the Tory, Lord Robert Manners, was accompanied instead by a 
fellow member of more congenial political opinions, in the person 
of young William Wilberforce ; and the former member for Hull 
had only the small consolation that his defeat was shared by the 
more distinguished but no more determined member for Bristol. 

From 1780 to 1782 David Hartley was out of Parliament. 
Neither his family nor his views, however, lacked a representa- 
tive. His half-brother, Colonel W. H. Hartley, retained his seat 
for Berkshire; and whereas he had hitherto contented himself 
quietly with voting and—on very rare occasions—speaking, in 
support of the same principles, he now came forward with such 
identity of purpose that historians, beginning with the compiler 
of the Parliamentary History, have been unable to distinguish 
the point where David left off and Winchcombe Henry began. 
The latter it was who carried out his brother’s duties to his 
constituents later during the peace negotiations, when David 
Hartley was in Paris; and if for any reason the elder was 
prevented from dealing with any of the correspondence with 
Franklin, in the earlier years of the war, the task fell auto- 
matically upon Colonel Hartley. ‘‘This gentleman,’’ wrote a 
contemporary pamphleteer, ‘‘boasts the same political disposition 
as his brother, but without the power of employing his talents, 


whatever they may be, to a better purpose.’’** 


The greatest object of my Parliamentary life [wrote W. H. Hartley 
to Franklin, speaking of his brother] has been to codperate with him in 
his endeavours to put a period to this destructive war, and forward the 
blessed work of peace. I hope to see him again in that situation where 
he can so well serve his country with credit to himself; and while I have 
the honour of being in Parliament, my attention will be continued to 
promote the effects which will naturally flow from those principles of 
freedom and philanthropy you have both so much supported. While I 


38 The R—I Register, 1783 (under W. H. H——y, Esq.). 
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copy his words, my own feelings and judgment are truly in unison, and 
I have but to add the most ardent wish that peace and happiness may 
crown the honest endeavours towards so desirable an end.39 


In the session of 1781 Colonel Hartley brought forward a motion 
for peace and negotiation, after the approved family pattern. 
The ministry decided to treat the obscure Berkshire gentleman 
with a scornful silence, but the war party was not what it had 
been; and when Savile’s denunciations were followed by Fox’s 
eloquence, Mr. Hartley’s motion was lost only by 103 votes to 76. 
The wind was changing. 


* * * * * * * 


Before the North Ministry fell, in March, 1782, Hartley 
strove persistently to gain trial for his own proposals of peace. 
While still out of Parliament, he held conferences with Lord 
North, the general trend of which he himself describes. In 
February he drew up a paper usually referred to as ‘the 
Breviate,’ in which he expressed his view of the possibilities 
of negotiations: 


It is stated [read this paper] that America is disposed to enter into a 
negotiation of peace with Great Britain without requiring any formal 
recognition of independence; always understood that they are to act in 
conjunction with their allies, conformable to treaties. 

It is therefore recommended to give for reply that the ministers of 
Great Britain are likewise disposed to enter into a negotiation for peace, 
and that they are ready to open a general treaty for that purpose. 

If the British ministers should see any objection to a general treaty, 
but should still be disposed to enter into a separate treaty with America, 
it is then recommended to them to offer such terms to America as should 
induce her to apply to her allies for their consent that she should be 
permitted to enter into a separate treaty with Great Britain. The condition 
of which being the consent of allies, no proposition of any breach of faith 
can be understood to be required of them by the requisition of a separate 
treaty.40 


39 Smyth, VIII, 530. 
40 Wharton, Diplomatic Correspondence, V, 386-390. 
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The difficulty obviously lay in the relation of America to France, 
which, Franklin declared, would prevent a separate agreement 
between America and England. 

Hartley’s proposal to the ministry was that they should make 
such an offer of settlement as suggested above. North, however, 
had other ideas. With the failure of the military policy in 
America, the government obviously desired peace, but their 
means to achieve it differed from those of Hartley. If such a 
proposal of separate peace was to be made, North wished it to 
come from the American side, weakening rather than strength- 
ening the French alliance. Hartley, on the contrary, having 
good reason to know Franklin’s indignation at any suggestion 
of negotiation behind the back of France, proposed that the 
English government should put forward the plan in such a way 
that if the American commissioners did not feel free to open a 
discussion themselves they might consult their ally and put 
pressure on France by the British proposal. If the ministry 
were sincerely anxious to make peace with America first, this 
would appear the best way to do it. North, however, wished 
to keep more than one iron in the fire. There was, in his view, 
a possibility of weakening the hostile alliance from the French 
side—possibly by suggesting American disloyalty—and for this 
scheme, he would naturally prefer the plan of peace to come 
from the American side, so that, if it were not itself acceptable, 
it might be used to strengthen French suspicions and leave 
America isolated once more. Hartley urged peace with America, 
to leave the country free if necessary for war with France. 
North flirted with the alternative scheme of coming to terms with 
France in order to strengthen his hand against America. 
Hartley’s scheme would provide for American sensitiveness to 
their treaty obligations. North’s policy was liable at any 
moment to arouse the suspicions of France or America, and 
not improbably of both. 
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By his association with North at this time Hartley laid 
himself open to any taint of suspicion which the ministerial 
activities might incur. When Thomas Digges, one of the many 
dubious characters frequenting the road between London and 
Paris, sought to gain audience with John Adams, to find out 
the possibility of negotiation, he consulted Hartley before 
leaving and quoted to Franklin the latter’s belief that the 
ministry were sincerely seeking a settlement.*t Digges soon 
succeeded in conveying to Franklin so clear an impression of 
his personality that any effort at peace through that medium 
was foredoomed to failure; and once more it appears that 
Hartley suffered by his ingenuous association with men of far 
less secruple, and not least Lord North himself, who probably 
authorized Digges’ mission. Fortunately for the cause of peace, 
while Digges was still putting forth his efforts, the ministry 
resigned, and on March 20, 1782, Lord North took his jesting 
departure from Westminster, leaving the members stranded as 
the rain poured down outside. Lord Rockingham, called upon 
as before, to redeem the country from his predecessors’ misdeeds, 
came into office at last, after steadfastly refusing to win support 
by entangling himself with North and the party in power. 
Colonial affairs were now entrusted to Shelburne, and foreign 
policy to Fox. 


* * * * * * * 


With Shelburne in office it was not long before actual 
negotiations for peace were put forward; and the first mission 
of Richard Oswald to Paris took place within a few weeks of 
North’s resignation. The disagreements about American inde- 
pendence and the relation of negotiations with America to those 
with France, the natural divergence on the vital question of 


41 Wharton, op. cit., V, 236-237; see also John Adams’ Diary 
(Works, III). 
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terms,—all these difficulties delayed the conclusion of a treaty for 
a long time; but the first open step was taken; and, whatever 
Oswald’s faults, he did at least gain the favor of Franklin. 

In the search for an honest man to fill the post of emissary 
Hartley was one of the candidates. 


It was at one time proposed to me [he wrote to Franklin] that I should 
have been employed in the negotiation. It seemed at that time to be so 
near the point that I was required to keep myself in readiness at the 
shortest notice. However that proposal passed off. I am ready to confess 
to you that such an office would have been most acceptable to me; and 
doubly so to have conspired with you in the common [? cause] of humanity 
and peace.42 


His turn was to come later. Meanwhile he continued to be busy 
at home. He had submitted his ‘breviate’ to the North ministry 
early in February, but received no definite answer. After the 
accession of the new ministry he waited some time, trusting that 
the paper would be handed on, but eventually, having had 
further correspondence with Franklin, he approached Lord 
Shelburne. 


Upon the oceasion of this interview [he records] Lord Shelburne told 
me that he had made much inquiry in the offices for the correspondence 
and papers which had passed between the late ministry and me, but ‘that 
he could not meet with them. He expressed a regret that he had not 
conversed with me at an earlier day, with many civilities of that kind. 
In short, I had been backward to intrude myself, and he expressed regret 
that he had not sent for me. 

Upon this opening on his part, I stated to him the substance of what 
passed between the late ministry and myself, and I left a copy of the 
Breviate with him. He gave me a very attentive audience, and I took the 
opportunity of stating my sentiments to him, as far as I could, upon every 
view of the question. Upon his expressing his regret that he had not 
seen me sooner, I told him that I had always been, and always should be, 
most ready to give any assistance in my power towards the work of peace. 
I say the same to you.4% 


42 Hartley to Franklin, Nov. 19, 1782 (Franklin MSS in Library of 
Congress). 
43 Smyth, VIII, 509 et seq.; see also Wharton, op. cit. 
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Hartley also left with Shelburne a copy of suggested prelimi- 
naries of peace, based on a truce with America and a negotiation 
with her allies. 

Shelburne communicated with him soon after, informing him 
of the general and absolute release of all the American prisoners. 
For the rest, he was not in official secrets, but contented himself 
with giving freely any information that might assist: 

I have never [he wrote] made any scruple of any such disparity in the 
mutual communications with ministers; not having any actual employment 
in the business, my situation at present is limited. My office extends only 
to this, to state to Ministers honestly and unequivocally such principles 


and plan as alone seem to me to be the strait road to peace; the execution 
depends on them.44 


At the death of Lord Rockingham in July, and the subsequent 
resignation of Fox, who refused to serve under Shelburne, 
Hartley belonged to those who adhered to the Fox section of 
the Whig party. For some reason indeed it appears that 
Shelburne gradually fell in his estimation, after holding a 
high place there. When in July Hartley was invited to work 
with Thomas Townshend, the new Secretary of State, with special 
reference to the American refugees, he expressed himself very 
ready to undertake any such work, especially in connection with 
Townshend, a friend of long standing; but within a month he 
had declined the task emphatically, under the influence of a 
growing suspicion, shared by the American commissioners, that 
the ministry were half-hearted in their negotiations, and were 
keeping an eye on possible victories to alter the balance of gain 
and loss. These doubts, he said, gave him great concern: 

... My assistance cannot be indispensable .... but I deem it indis- 


pensable to myself not to be committed in unknown ground, which, from 
the points above mentioned, must appear dubious to me. These are the 


44 Hartley to Franklin, June 26, 1782 (Franklin MSS in Library of 
Congress). 
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reasons which I gave to the minister for declining. I must, at the same 
time, give him the justice of the most absolute and unlimited professions 


of sincerity for peace.45 
Shortly before this he had expressed the fear that Shelburne 
was holding out to the people “‘the idea that the dependence of 
America is yet to be expected, and that something like bribes is 
meant to be offered to the Americans.’’*° This was in August. 
In December, when the provisional treaty with America had 
been made, Fox brought up in Parliament the question of 
independence by calling for those articles which recognized it; 
and on this occasion, Hartley, as might be expected, took his 
stand for independence. He believed Shelburne to be a man 
of honor, he avowed, and if a man of honor he must be against 
American independence; his strong opinions on that point were 
in the recollection of Congress, and it could be proved from 
the proceedings of that body that they had no confidence in his 
offers. He further declared that in consequence of the whole 
tenor of Shelburne’s life, he and many others still entertained 
their doubts that the American war was not to be ended; and 
therefore it was his most ardent desire that the House should 
come to an explicit declaration to bind the ministers to their duty. 
Once more Hartley was among the minority. His suspicions 
were reinforced the following year by the cleavage of the Whig 
party, and he became still more outspoken in his distrust of 
Shelburne; for when John Adams asked why the partisans of 
Fox could not coalesce also with Shelburne, Hartley replied: 
‘‘Shelburne is an Irishman, and has all the impudence of his 
nation. He is a palaverer beyond all description. He palavers 
everybody and has no sincerity.’’** 

The Shelburne ministry resigned in February, 1783; and 
the amazing coalition of Fox and North came into power, with 

45 Wharton, op. cit., V, 663 (Hartley to Franklin, Aug. 16). 


46 Correspondence of Henry Laurens, 221. 
47 John Adams’ Works, III, 377. 
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the Duke of Portland as the unifying head. MHartley’s real 
opinion of the coalition does not appear; but apart from his 
constant loyalty to Fox, he was probably made less unwilling 
to accept a place in it by his personal acquaintance with North, 
and by the conviction that, yoked in harness with Fox, he 
would not be able to do much harm—in fact that the excellence 
of his personal character might with profit be enlisted in the 
eause of liberal principles—that North meant well, and now 
at last he had the chance of showing how he could behave when 
in good company. At any rate, in spite of the indignant and 
almost reproachful comments of his old friend, Sir George 
Savile,*® he was willing to take office under the coalition when 
that office at last gave him power for the cause he held so dearly. 
Lord North waiving any right himself to appoint the plenipoten- 
tiary for negotiations with America, Fox gave the position to 
Hartley; and in April, 1783, he set out for Paris, to confer with 
his old friend and correspondent. Franklin was at first reluctant 
to lose the pliable Mr. Oswald, but apart from this regret he 
welcomed the appointment of Hartley, and he afterwards, 
writing to Fox, warmly approved 

‘“the prudence of that choice which pant us a man possessed of such a 
spirit of conciliation, and of all that frankness, sincerity and candour 


which naturally produce confidence, and thereby facilitate the most difficult 
negotiations, ’’49 


" ‘ Savile to Hartley, Mar. 15, 1783 (Warner, Literary Recollections, II, 
42). 


49 Wharton, op. cit., VI, 677. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1783 


Soon after coming into office under Rockingham, Lord 
Shelburne had begun informal negotiations with Franklin, 
through Richard Oswald, an elderly Scottish merchant of proved 
honesty and business ability, whom Shelburne preferred to any 
of “‘our speculative friends,’’ or to a trained diplomat. As a 
result of these conversations, Franklin suggested that England 
should cede Canada and Nova Scotia to the independent 
American States, and that from the proceeds of lands there 
the Royalists might be compensated. Oswald obtained the 
written argument of this plan and took it home to Shelburne. 
Thus ended the first stage of negotiation. 

Later in April, Oswald was given power to arrange for 
formal negotiations on the basis of independence, Great Britain 
returning in other respects to the position of 1763; and at the 
same time Fox, through Thomas Grenville, opened relations with 
Vergennes. While Fox and Shelburne were yoked in unwilling 
harness as secretaries of state there was bound to be some 
confusion of sphere; and this confusion found good scope when 
each had his emissary at Paris, both concerned with a peace which 
could not in practice be divided rigidly into its American and 
French sections. Difficulties at once arose over Grenville’s 
commission, the wording of which was not acceptable to the 
Americans, and hardly had this been put right when Rockingham 
died, and the differences between the two secretaries of state 
became an open rupture, by the resignation of Fox, and the 
formation of a Shelburne ministry. 
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Grenville, like Hartley, had suggested to Franklin that 
France might possibly claim too much from the American 
alliance, and that exorbitant French demands should not stand 
in the way of a separate peace; but while Franklin held 
undisputed command of the American commission such sug- 
gestions could only hamper discussion, and Grenville received 
his answer by being given the letters which had rebuked Hartley 
for similar opinions. Thus when the change of ministry threw 
the weight of influence once more on the side of the earnest 
and compliant Oswald, the American cause seemed to gain 
power, and when Alleyne Fitzherbert joined him in Paris to 
conduct the French negotiation, there was still no serious element 
of discord. 

As time passed, however, without any obvious progress being 
made in peace, fears, suspicions, and intrigues grew rather than 
lost in force. The two points upon which no agreement could 
be reached were, in the first place, the fate of the loyalists, and 
secondly, the privileges of Americans in the British American 
fisheries. These difficulties remained to the last; but in the 
preliminary stages, other factors troubled the situation. The 
recognition of independence was always a thorny question: 
first, through differences whether it should come before the 
terms of the treaty or be included in it; second, because certain 
powers deferred recognition even after Great Britain had 
taken the step. Moreover, suspicion soon became common that 
Shelburne was less than whole-hearted in his efforts for a general 
peace, and either might be delaying matters in the hope of 
further victories, or might still see the prospect of separating 
the allies to the advantage of Great Britain. The attitude of 
Hartley and his fellow opponents of Shelburne in Parliament, 
shows how the minister was looked upon as a ‘palaverer’ in 
some quarters at home; and for the fears of those at Paris it is 
only necessary to cite the mission of Rayneval to London, the 
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principal aim of which was to satisfy Vergennes of the real 
wishes of those in power. 

Suspicion, however, was not directed solely against the English 
ministers. While this faetoris one of those modifying the 
situation at Paris, another also came to the fore, especially with 
the arrival in Paris of Jay and John Adams, in June and 
October respectively, to assist Franklin in the commission for 
making peace. In proportion as the fear grew that England 
hoped still to divide the allies, so also increased the suspicion 
that Vergennes was but lukewarm in his support of the American 
cause, once independence was sure of attainment. Under the 
now dominating influence of the newcomers, the independence 
of America was recognized first, and from this time the com- 
missioners placed reliance more and more on England rather 
than on France. The difficulties over American debts, the fate 
of the loyalists, and fishery rights remained to the end; but 
finally Oswald, assisted by Strachey, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, accepted a preliminary treaty, virtually giving 
way on all points; and this was signed on November 30, 1783; a 
somewhat to the surprise of Vergennes. ‘“‘If this was not as 
good a peace as was expected,’’ said Strachey, ‘‘I am confident 
it was the best that could have been made.’’ In fact, it was a 
peace by which Great Britain made the greatest possible con- 
cessions, without gaining any compensating good will thereby. 
When, after the treaty was safely signed, Adams explained to 
Oswald something of the difficulty the Americans had to face, 
with a French ally who, in his opinion, was no more anxious 
than England for American independence to be recognized, the 
worthy merchant’s eyes were partially opened: ‘‘God!’’ said 
he; ‘‘I understand it now.’”* 

. 1 Adams’ diary, Dee. 9, 1782 (John Adams’ Works, III, 347). For 
peace negotiations of 1782 see Wharton, op. cit.; Smyth, op. ett. (for 


Franklin’s journal and correspondence) ; John Adams’ Works, III; Win- 
sor, J., Narrative and Critical History, etc., ete. 
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Within two months, preliminaries were signed between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and the way was open for the 
general and definitive treaty of peace. 


* * * * * * * 


In the latter half of April, 1783, the American commissioners 
with varying expectations awaited the arrival in Paris of the 
new plenipotentiary from the Fox-North ministry: 

Mr. Hartley is an old friend of mine [wrote Franklin] and a strong 
lover of peace, so that I hope we shall not have much difficult discussion 
with him; but I could have been content to have finished with Mr. Oswald, 
whom we always found very reasonable.? 

Mr. Hartley is expected over to finish the negotiation [John Adams 
informed Lee]; you know him; he is talkative and disputatious and not 
always intelligible, so that I expect we shall be longer about the business 
than is necessary.’ 


Jay concerned himself meanwhile less with Hartley than with 
what he came to propose. 

Both parties in the negotiations were concerned mainly with 
two objects, the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace, and 
the resumption of trade relations between England and America. 
The first was not necessarily a difficult matter, unless the second 
was bound up with it. At worst the preliminary articles could 
be transformed easily into the final treaty, and this step Fox 
was fully prepared to take, hampered as he was by the other 
half of the coalition and by a public opinion not as ready as 
himself to give up the principles of the Navigation system in 
favor of freedom and reciprocity of trade with America. Whilst, 
however, he himself did not see much promise of more than a 
perfunctory negotiation, the minister whom he sent to Paris 
shared his private views rather than those of a compromising 
coalition leader; and the result of Hartley’s appointment was 


2 Franklin to Livingston, Apr. 15, 1783 (Smyth, IX, 32). 
3 Adams’ Works, IX, 517. 
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that, although the personal opinions of the envoy loomed large 
in the discussions, and were at times over-estimated by the 
Americans, he was in no sense representative of the government 
which sent him, and had in the end to throw his own hopes to 
the winds and sign a duplicate of the preliminary treaty. At 
the outset, however, his own views were carefully considered 
by the commissioners who awaited him. Jay expected a proposal 
of common nationalization—one of Hartley’s often expressed 
suggestions ; Laurens wrote from London that he would probably 
seek commercial arrangements before signing the final treaty, 
and that he should not be too much encouraged in this hope. 
Adams was prepared for, and favored, a temporary trade settle- 
ment, which might serve the interests both of trade and of 
speedy peace arrangements tolerably well.* Finally, after some 
delay, Hartley arrived on April 24 with instructions which, 
according to Richard Warner, he had drawn up himself and 
Fox had approved. These instructions stated that he was to 
treat for the opening of British and American ports for mutual 
commerce, for trade arrangements based on reciprocity, and for 
the conclusion of a definitive treaty of peace. The usual clause 
instructed him to correspond with and obey the Secretary of 
State; and in fact this proviso was more than a mere formality 
in the case of a minister who, as time went on, diverged more 
and more from the opinions of those who sent him. 

Hartley first waited upon Vergennes, and his visit soon 
showed him that the links between France and America were 
not quite in that good repair which had characterized the 
alliance before negotiations began: 

When Dr. Franklin and I waited upon the Minister he came out to us 
to bring us into his interior cabinet. I saw instantly a scowl on the brow. 
The first ceremonies of politeness were scarcely over before he turned 


shortly to Dr. Franklin and said ‘‘Mais, Monsieur, il faut que nous 
finissions tous ensemble... .’’ 


4 Wharton, VI, 366, 373, 388. 
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. ... We have conned these words over and over to no bad effect for 
us. Confidence being come, and the troops being actually under orders for 
withdrawing, the American ministers are in no mood to be dictated to by 
HM rancenrn a ‘ 

.... They wish to do their business effectually without alarming the 
French court needlessly. They will break no obligation nor will they 
be dictated to.5 


On April 27 the American ministers, Franklin, Adams, 
Laurens, and Jay, assembled to meet Hartley, and much con- 
versation passed which Adams thought might have been spared. 
It then appeared that the English plenipotentiary’s commission 
was not under the great seal; and the Americans insisted that 
such should be obtained and also a promise from the King to 
ratify what was agreed on. This arrived some three weeks later, 
but there remained throughout the negotiations an uncertainty 
as to how far the envoy could act without explicit sanction from 
his government,® and later on he considered himself obliged to 
refer any important matter to Fox. 

Two days after the first meeting, the Americans submitted 
certain propositions to which Hartley personally agreed: that 
subjects and merchandise of both countries should be admitted 
freely to the ports of the other, as soon as the United States 
had been evacuated; that loyalists should be set at liberty and 
prisoners released on terms.’ Thus far the ministers themselves 
were apparently in complete agreement; and Hartley called on 
Adams the following day to express his satisfaction. Adams 
sets down in his diary the dialogue—or rather the monologue 
which followed. Hartley was very silent and attentive: 


He never before discovered a capacity to hearken. He ever before took 
all the talk to himself. I am not fond of talking; but I wanted to convey 


5 Hartley to Portland, May 1 (Leiter MSS). 


6 Fox, in sending Hartley Full Power, added that it could only be used 
when the project of a Definitive Treaty had been approved by the King 
(Hartley MSS in Library of Congress, May 15, 1783). 


7 Wharton, VI, 396. 
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into his mind a few things for him to think upon. None of the English 
gentlemen have come here apprised of ‘the place where their danger 
aya) os 

-... I told him that I was so convinced that Great Britain and 
America would soon feel the necessity and convenience of a right plan of 
commerce, that I was not anxious about it; that it was simply from a 
pure regard to Great Britain and to give them an opportunity of alluring 
to themselves as much of our commerce as, in the present state of things, 
would be possible, that I should give myself any trouble about it; that I 
had never had but one principle and one system concerning this subject, 
before, during, or since the war, and that had generally been the system 
of Congress, namely, that it was not our interest to hurt Great Britain 
any further than was necessary to support our independence and our 
alliances; that the French Court had sometimes endeavoured to wazp us 
from this system, .... that they had sometimes succeeded with some 
American ministers and agents, Mr. Deane particularly, and, I just add 
’ that Dr. Franklin had not adhered to it at all times with so much firmness 
as I could have wished; and indeed Congress itself, from the fluctuations 
of its members, or some other cause, had sometimes appeared to lose 
sight of it; .... that it had been to damp the ardour of returning 
friendship, as J supposed, which had induced the French minister to use 
his influence to get the commission to make a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain revoked without appointing another; that I did not care 
a farthing for a commission to Great Britain, and wished the one to me 
had never existed; but that I was sorry it was revoked without appointing 
another; that the policy of this court he might think would be to lay every 
stumbling block between Great Britain and America; they wished to deprive 
us of the fisheries and western lands for this reason; they espoused the 
cause of the tories for this reason. 

I told him the Comte de Vergennes and I were pursuing different objects ; 
he was endeavouring to make my countrymen meek and humble, and I was 
laboring to make them proud... . 


Adams wound up his argument by urging the English envoy 
to obtain a satisfactory commission as soon as possible, and 
thereby enable the definitive treaty to be signed with dispatch. 
Hartley agreed.® 

If this conversation was intended to impress the Englishman, 
it seems to have succeeded: ‘‘He said,’’ Adams concludes, ‘‘he 
had not imagined that we had been so stout as he found us;’’ 


8 Adams’ Works, III, 365. 
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and the same day Hartley wrote unofficially to Fox: ‘‘ Whatever 
you do, do it privately. Don’t let the court of France by any 
publication in England come to the absolute knowledge how 
soon we expect to finish all substantial matters with America.’” 
On April 29 the American ministers had submitted three 
propositions to which Hartley had expressed his own agreement. 
When, however, these articles reached the home government it 
was immediately obvious that their proposals were far too radical 
to be embodied in British trade policy. The first clause declared 
that trade between England and America should be free, with 
the exception of such privileges as trading companies possessed 
at the expense of their own fellow countrymen. Fox at once 
pointed out that if Hartley had accepted this proposal he had 
exceeded his instructions, for American ships could only be 
allowed to bring their own produce to British ports, not that of 
any other country. In his instructions there was no idea of 
admitting American ships on equal terms. At the same time, 
Fox stated, the other articles were unnecessary as provision was 
made in the preliminary treaty for prisoners and loyalists. 
Hartley replied that he was conscious of no misunderstanding ; 
that he had merely submitted an American proposal; but that 
above all he wished to avoid the logical result of limiting American 
shipping to its own produce, which was, he feared, retaliatory 
regulation limiting Great Bxitain to carry only her own manu- 
factures to the United States, thereby depriving her of the 
carrying trade to that market which would in time become the 
great consumer of the world.’° 
It was apparent from Fox’s attitude that the Three 
Propositions were unacceptable; and Hartley was therefore 
driven to devise some alternative plan. In a memorial of 
9 Apr. 30, 1783 (Leiter MSS). 


10 Fox to Hartley, May 15, 1783; Hartley to Fox, May 20 (Hartley 
Papers in Library of Congress). 
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May 21, the day after justifying himself to Fox, he set before 
the American commissioners the difficulty in their own scheme. 
Such a proposal, he pointed out, would involve the complete 
reorganization of the British commercial system, which could 
hardly come without more consideration. He therefore suggested 
a temporary expedient in a return to the conditions before 
1774. All goods which could be sent from America to Britain 
under the old régime were still to be admissible with no other 
duties than those paid by British subjects; and similarly goods 
which came to America in colonial times could still enter without 
other duties than those imposed on Americans. By this plan, 
America would have the advantages as well as the penalties of 
her previous colonial status. As for the West Indian trade, 
which later became the center of discussion, trade could be 
carried on freely with the United States, except that they must 
not earry goods other than their own produce to the islands." 

This proposal was considered by the commissioners, but 
they, no doubt remembering other projects of negotiation 
advanced by Hartley, immediately enquired if he could subscribe 
to it without further instructions; and, in face of the uncer- 
tainties of the ministerial situation in England, he decided that 
he could not, and therefore wrote to Fox urging at least so 
much of concession, and explaining the difficulties of his task: 

I found very difficult ground [he wrote]; jealousies, irritations, 
suspicions (for I will not charge) of duplicities, to the very last moments. 
Every conciliatory disposition of the American ministers suppressed, their 
favourite article drawn out of the provisional treaty, and the preamble to 
it left for ridicule, their independence treated as conditional and dubious, 
even after the provisional treaty, by the very ministers who had negotiated 
that treaty with a commission expressly reciting their title of inde- 
pendence. . 

.... Had I begun to treat of dispensing with reciprocities I should 


have made nothing of the matter but ill-humour. I gave their favourite 
propositions the lead, and in the interim we lived sociably together. We 


11 Wharton, VI, 442. 
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began to talk of temporary substitutes, for they have not deserted their 
favourite which is the pride of their hearts. In short, they wish to be 
again incorporated with Great Britain, and that it should be accomplished 
upon magnificent and magnanimous principles... . 


But here as ever, the idealist cannot rest content within the 
restraints of diplomacy, and Hartley appeals to Fox for a wider 
view and a greater policy: 

As surely as the rights of mankind have been established by the 
American war, so surely will-all the Acts of Navigation of the world 


perish and be buried amongst occult qualities. .. Throw out a loose and 
liberal line, let us strike one actual bargain for intercourse. . . .12 


Fox, however, uncomfortable in his relations both with Parlia- 
ment and with the country, found it better to shape his course 
by the wind. 

While the English ministry remained silent on the temporary 
proposition, the English and American commissioners occupied 
themselves with various suggestions for the definitive treaty. 
Most of these came to nothing, or were postponed until a 
commercial treaty should be formulated. This spurt in activity 
was followed by another lull, during which Hartley continued 
to ‘‘convey sentiments sideways,’’ as he put it; and the 
Americans recognized that the obstruction to a satisfactory 
settlement lay with the home government rather than with its 
emissary. Even John Adams, influenced perhaps by the attentive 
reception given to his own opinions, admitted that ‘‘ Mr. Hartley’s 
dispositions are very good, and if left to his own judgment would 
be liberal and fair.’’ The British case was improved when on 
June 10 Fox wrote that orders had at last been given for troops 
to evacuate New York; and in the same letter the Secretary of 
State instructed Hartley to let the Americans know that con- 
cessions might be expected at some future time, but that for 
the present they must consider the temper of Parliament and the 


12 Hartley to Fox, May 23, 1783 (Leiter MSS). 
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country.** It is not surprising that the commissioners suspected 
that all was not going smoothly in the-cabinet especially when 
there appeared evident leakage from that cabinet to France, 
further complicating their delicate position. 

On June 14 Hartley deemed it advisable to explain the 
British attitude on the West Indian trade. Again pointing out 
how the desired concessions would mean a transformation of 
the whole commercial system, he took the offensive by urging 
the Americans not to ask still more concessions at such a moment 
of difficulty, when they could already have more than England 
allowed to any other nation; and when they proposed in return 
to give no more to her than they gave to the other powers of 
Europe: 

““We desire only to be put upon the footing of other nations with you, 


and yet we consent that you shall be upon a better footing with us than 
- any other nation.’’ 


Again his old argument recurred that if once a temporary 
agreement could be found, conciliation would soon clear up the 
remaining difficulties.® 

In this memorial, however, Hartley assumed that trade 
between America and the West Indies would be open to both 
parties. He did not yet know that on the very day of his 
memorial Fox was writing to him that even West Indian produce 
could not be allowed into America in American ships. Fox 
added that by each country making rules about its own produce, 
the restriction could be made not to appear as such.*® 

About this time Henry Laurens left his companions and 
erossed to England; and his letters from London seem to have 
shown the other commissioners that there was little chance of 


13 June 10, 1783 (Leiter MSS). 

14 Hartley to Portland June 11 (Leiter MSS). 
15 Wharton, VI, 485. 

16 Fox to Hartley, June 14, 1783 (Leiter MSS). 
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their obtaining reciprocity. Adams considered that it might 
_ possibly be expedient to accept a temporary agreement on the 
basis of pre-war conditions; but advised Congress emphatically 
that she must not go any farther in concession. Rather than 
give up the West India trade, the United States should throw 
over the English connection and rely upon retaliation, and 
agreements with France, Spain, and Holland.’* There was 
evidently a real fear that the West Indian trade would be 
refused ; and this fear, combined with Laurens’ report that the 
Portland ministry was tottering, threw the Americans into great 
agitation, just as if, Hartley wrote to Fox, they had seen the 
letter which actually refused any concession in the West Indies.** 
The possibility of agreement seemed more remote than ever. 
English papers reported that Mr. Hartley had made a treaty 
of commerce with America, or was on the point of doing so. 
Nothing was further from the truth, Adams wrote home: 


We have not to this hour agreed upon one proposition, nor do I see any 
probability that we shall at all, respecting commerce.1® 


The climax came when the royal proclamation of July 2 
reached Paris. By this order, trade between the British West 
Indian islands and the United States was restricted to British 
ships and British merchants, under the same conditions which 
prevailed under the old colonial system; and even this did not 
include the trade in salt fish, a blow being thereby struck at 
the American fisheries, to assist those of the Maritime Provinces. 
John Adams relates the reception of this order in Paris; and 
describes the chagrin of the English minister, as well as their 
common opinion that foreign nations would benefit by the 
blindness of the government in this policy.?° 

To the ministry at home Hartley was more than chagrined. 
The proclamation, he wrote, threw the whole negotiation into 


17 Wharton, VI, 500. 19 Wharton, VI, 504. 
18 June 26, 1783 (Leiter MSS). 20 Adams’ Works, VIII, 103. 
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confusion. The Americans had now lost confidence in at least 
one-half of the administration, though they still had some 
hopes in Fox himself. With the principle of the decree Hartley 
registered his entire disagreement : 

If the navigation and commerce of America should be transferred to 
other powers, Great Britain may find her error when too late, that an 
island may cease to be a maritime power. 

I desire to remain unresponsible and unconspiring with principles which 
appear to me to be fatally erroneous. Having such sentiments as these, 
if I were to conceal them I should to the extent of my sphere of action 


become the deceiver of my country and the betrayer of my friends. My 
most anxious wish is to serve both with sincerity and honour.21 


By his acceptance of the principle embodied in this proclama- 
tion, Fox abandoned all practical expectation of a commercial 
treaty. He had himself, he told Laurens, no objection to opening 
the West India trade to Americans, but had given way to the 
supposed demands of the country.?? He now attempted to hasten 
the French treaty, which meant also the adoption of the pro- 
visional terms with America as definitive. At the same time 
Hartley also abandoned his hopes of an immediate commercial 
agreement. At last he felt himself disillusioned about the 
ministerial desire for conciliation; and he now sent over every- 
thing to London before committing himself to it. This caused 
much delay, especially as the government was tardy in its 
instructions: 

I stood out a blockade for you of seven weeks [Hartley wrote to 
Portland late in August] without the cheer of a single letter or the prospect 
of relief, with that proclamation to boot. But since the exchange of 
ratifications and a declaration for the immediate signature of the treaty, 
you have given me ground to stand upon. . . .73 
The American commisssioners realized his position, but that 
fact made it no easier. ‘‘Mr. Hartley gets no decisive answers 

21 Hartley to Fox, July 29; and to Portland, Aug. 22 (Leiter MSS). 


22 Wharton, VI, 639. 
23 Aug. 22, 1783 (Leiter MSS). 
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about anything,’’ was Adams’ comment. ‘‘The British ministry 
....’ wrote Jay, ‘‘amuse him and us, and deceive themselves. ’’’* 

Early in August Fox sent instructions and powers for the 
provisional treaty to be signed as definitive; and Hartley there- 
fore proposed to the American ministers that all disputed points 
should be postponed and the previous articles signed. Franklin 
communicated this proposal to Vergennes, with the comment 
that his colleagues favoured it. Hartley himself believed that 
Vergennes would not consent to an immediate treaty ; and Adams 
was also of the opinion that France had a desire to delay 
signature. No objections prevailed, however; and on September 
3, 1783, the provisional articles were accepted in their entirety 
as the definitive treaty, which was accordingly signed, not at 
Versailles with the other treaties, but at Hartley’s lodgings in 
Paris.2* 


And that nothing may be wanting on our parts [Hartley wrote in 
conclusion to the Americans] to perfect the great work of pacification, I 
shall propose to you to renew in a very short time the discussion of those 
points of unity and intercourse which have been lately suspended to make 
way for the signature of all the treaties between the late belligerent powers, 
which took place yesterday. 

We have now the fairest prospects before us and an unembarrassed 
field for the exercise of every beneficent disposition and for the accom- 
plishment of reciprocal advantage between us. Let us then join our hearts 
and hands together in one common cause for the reunion of all our ancient 
affections and common interests.?6 

* * * * * * * 


Thus the first treaty of peace between England and America 
was concluded; and it is not improbable that the negotiations 
which led up to it afford material for a valuable study of the 
workings of amateur diplomacy, which here founded a tradition, 
sometimes disregarded but always considered, in Anglo-American 
political relations. 


24 Correspondence of John Jay, III, 66. 


25 See correspondence about this in Wharton, op cit., and in Leiter 
MSS (Aug. 29, Sept. 1, 3). 
26 Wharton, VI, 673. 
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David Hartley’s share in the making of the treaty had 
apparently consisted of some five months of entirely abortive 
discussion, followed by the signing of terms already agreed 
upon. When the character and unusual opinions of the envoy 
are remembered this result is somewhat surprising. Hartley, 
it will be recalled, was working for a continued connection 
between the two countries, based not on a return to any former 
subordination, but on a clear recognition of American independ- 
ence, and some kind of federal alliance which would guarantee 
common naturalization and complete commercial reciprocity. 
This succidaneum for the former connection was very dear to 
him; and it was probably such a relationship that he had in 
mind when he wrote to Portland late in August: 


You may recover America to every good intent and purpose. It is a 
tractable case with time and prudence.27 


His insistence on the need for such a continued alliance was 
based on an unusually deep insight into the possibilities of the 
American continent, both as the home of a great and powerful 
nation and as the vast region which under stable government 
would absorb a great part of the world’s commodities and large 
numbers of its needy population. This vision he tried in vain 
to communicate to Carmarthen who held the British secretary- 
ship of state in 1784, and his memorial on the subject is a 
remarkable forecast of American development ;** but the same 
consciousness of the importance to Great Britain of her attitude 
toward the new American states lay behind his determined 
advocacy of a generous commercial policy. In view of a difficult 
political situation he saw that it might be necessary to accept 
a temporary regulation securing less than he hoped for; and 
to this end he soon acquiesced in a proposal to return to the 
27 Hartley to Portland, Aug. 22 (Leiter MSS). 


28 Jan. 9, 1785 (Leiter MSS); also Sumner, C., Prophetic Pitot: Con- 
cerning America. See Appendix IT. 
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conditions of 1774; but to fail even in this, by the restriction 
on the West Indian trade, was a grievous blow to his faith in 
the coalition ministry. 

In fact, before the Fox—North government had been long in 
power, the position of Hartley at Paris must have seemed 
something of an anomaly. His own views were well known; 
indeed, the honesty and fearlessness with which he had put them 
forward were his chief claims to recognition. And yet he 
represented at Paris a ministry which did not as a body adhere 
to these opinions, and even if it had done, was powerless to 
force them upon Parliament and the country. As before in 
his relations with North, Hartley did not sympathize with the 
views of his superiors nor they with him; neither understood 
the other ; and the result was confusion. The American ministers 
with whom he had to treat knew his views and respected 
his character. Even Adams, whose first impressions were 
unfavorable, came to a different opinion later. They therefore 
at times overrated the personal influence of the envoy, and were 
inevitably confused by the distinction between private wishes 
and official intentions, until in the end they learned to distrust 
the practicability of the former and the sincerity of the latter: 


His zeal [wrote Adams to Congress] for systems friendly to us 
constantly exceeded his authority to concert and agree to them.29 


It was even suggested that the reason for Hartley’s appointment 
was to keep him out of the way of embarrassing the coalition 
in Parliament. No doubt the ministry did save itself from 
some embarrassing domestic criticism by his absence, though 
it may well be going too far to seek the reason thus. The 
conflict in intentions, however, was merely transferred from 
London to Paris; and after many ineffectual efforts to carry 
his own policy, or at least to defer its consideration till the 


29 Wharton, VI, 688. 
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future might hold more prospect of success, Hartley suffered 
first the repudiation of his unofficial proposals, and finally, 
after the fall of the ministry which had disappointed him, the 
complete failure of a conciliatory commercial policy. 


* * x % * * 4 


In December the unstable coalition ministry fell; and power 
eame into the hands of young William Pitt, who entrusted 
to another junior, Carmarthen, the department of state which 
included American affairs. Under the new ministry, Hartley 
had an accidental opportunity of again assisting the smooth 
working of negotiations, by settling the difficulty which arose 
when the American ratification of the treaty failed to reach 
England by the specified time. Explanations were satisfactory, 
and he was able to assure Laurens that no trouble would be 
made about this technical irregularity.*° At the end of March, 
1784, the defaulting ratification arrived, and Franklin from 
Passy informed the other commissioners. He pointed out that 
the exchange could take place in England through Laurens; 
but added: ‘‘We imagine Mr. Hartley has an inclination to 
come hither on that occasion.’’*! Mr. Hartley had, and he 
arrived in Paris a month later. 

In his second visit to Paris during the negotiations for peace, 
Hartley seems to have gone even farther beyond his actual 
instructions than before. Being closely in touch with the 
American ministers, he realized the importance to them of 
renewed commercial relations on equal terms; and when they 
were empowered by Congress to treat for reciprocal advantages 
with Great Britain, he seems to have assumed that this desire 
was shared earnestly by the ministry in England, as he himself 
- shared it. He therefore construed his technical obligation 


30 Mar. 26, 28, 1784 (Franklin MSS in Library of Congress). 
31 Mar. 31, 1784 (Franklin MSS in Library of Congress). 
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to go to Paris with the ratification as a virtual mission to 
make a commercial treaty, assuming that he would not have 
been sent merely for such a small matter as the nominal one; 
whereas the truth probably was that he had lttle need to make 
the journey at all. It was circulated in England that his object 
was to make a trade treaty, but the Americans had small hope 
of that, and Laurens, who in London had the best opportunity 
of judging, regarded Hartley’s mission simply as giving him 
‘‘a little consolatory éclat.’’®? 

He was now serving under a Tory minister, with instructions 
from the Marquis of Carmarthen,—according to Horace Walpole, 
‘a light, variable, young man, of very moderate parts and less 
It was therefore hardly to be expected that the 


2? 


principle. 
cooperation of minister and plenipotentiary would be even as 
suecessful as in the previous parti-colored government, where at 
any rate Hartley had one friend in Charles James Fox. In 
fact, the course of events as shown in the Hartley-Carmarthen 
correspondence is almost comical in its series of cross-purposes. 
Hartley went beyond his instructions; and on the other side 
Carmarthen appeared unduly touchy and ready to point out 
who was Secretary of State. 

Immediately on arrival, Hartley made arrangements for 
being presented at the French court—the duty, as he considered 
it, of a foreign plenipotentiary in Paris. Carmarthen at once 
wrote that while there was no objection to the ceremony, it 
must not delay the exchange of ratifications: ‘‘The object you, 
Sir, are to attend, is with the American, not the French 
” Hartley had his way, and an interesting fragment 
of conversation is recorded : 


ministers. 
“*T have come here,’’ he began, ‘‘to exchange ratifications of the Peace 
Treaty with those who were your allies.’’ 


82 Laurens to Franklin, May 7, 1784 (Franklin MSS in Library of 
Congress). 
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‘And who still are,’? Vergennes instantly replied. 
““That is all over,’’ the Englishman went on. 


‘Those who have once been the allies of France,’’ said Vergennes, 
‘fare her allies always.’’ 


As my object was not to contest any point with him [Hartley later 
commented] but only to make observations, I made no further reply.33 


Toward the middle of May the exchange was made, and 
Hartley duly reported it to Carmarthen. There was a misunder- 
standing about the dispatch of the document itself; then errors 
of form were discovered in the American ratification; at the 
same time Hartley was informed that his mission was now 
accomplished and that he could return. He delayed first because 
of the errors in the document, then because of a commercial 
proposal submitted by the American ministers, and finally being 
taken ill, he was compelled to stay in Paris, whilst letter after 
letter came from Carmarthen, suggesting, and finally requiring 
his return. While he was still indisposed, his appointments were 
eut off at a week’s notice; and early in October he was in London, 
expostulating with the Foreign Office for the curtness and 
negligence of its treatment of him; and receiving the diplomatic 
soft answer.** 

The commercial treaty was still lacking when Franklin bade 
farewell to his friend on leaving Europe: 

I cannot quit these coasts [he wrote] without taking leave of my ever 
dear friend Mr. Hartley. We were long fellow labourers in the best 
of all works, the work of peace. I leave you still in the field, but having 


finished my day’s task, I am going home to bed. Wish me a good night’s 
rest, as I do you a pleasant evening. Adieu. 


Late in July Franklin sailed for home. He called at Southamp- 
ton and Cowes, where he was greeted by the Bishop of Saint 
Asaph and other friends. Hartley, being away from home, 


38 Hartley to Carmarthen, May 11, 1784; Jan. 9, 1785 (Leiter MSS). 


34 Hartley-Carmarthen correspondence of August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1784 (Leiter MSS). 
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received his letter late, and made every effort to see him again, 
but in vain; and he arrived within a mile of Cowes only to 
meet the Bishop returning from the quay. The correspondence 
between the two friends continued, though at greater intervals; 
and Franklin took with him copies of the new portrait of 
Hartley by Romney, of which he sent one to Jay, and one he 
framed to hang in his best room. He provided Hartley with 
news and papers from America; and within five months of 
Franklin’s death the two were still in correspondence, wishing 
for better relations between Britain and her former colonies; 
and looking out with anxiety upon the new happenings in 
France. Franklin did not wish, however, that remembrance 
of his friend should depend solely on his own memory. Several 
years earlier, when the war was still in bitter progress, he had 
sent Hartley’s letters home to America, ‘‘where,’’ he said, ‘‘he 
will ever be revered for his incessant endeavors to procure 
peace,”’ 


David Harrtry (1783) 


From an Engraving by Jas. Walker after the Portrait by Romney. 
(Reproduced by permission of the Hull Corporation.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
LATER YEARS. 1784-1813 


The year ot Hartley’s last mission to Paris saw also his final 
defeat at the polls; and although he had still nearly thirty years 
before him—he was now in the early fifties—these remaining 
years form a period of retirement. After occasional residence 
in London, he returned for the greater part of his time to his 
house on the Belvedere at Bath, a large house, still standing, 
overlooking the city from an excellent point of vantage. Here 
he devoted himself to chemistry and mechanics, and returned 
again to the problems of philosophy. 

He still preserved an active interest in polities, and especially 
in American affairs. There were few, if any, in England who 
interested themselves so keenly in the progress of the new 
Republic. He left with Carmarthen in 1785 a report of his 
mission,' including some considerations on the future of the 
United States; and this paper shows such a grasp of American 
problems and possibilities as may explain why three of the 
greatest Americans of their day found time to write such 
long and detailed letters about internal politics and foreign 
policy as did Franklin, Jefferson, and Jay, to this retired pri- 
vate member of Parliament, whose services for their cause 
with his government could only be of necessity indirect. Thus 
with Franklin, Hartley was able to discuss the momentous 
advance of the American government and economic order, and 
the improving relations between the countries alienated by the 
“war; with Jefferson the correspondence was even more political, 


1 Jan. 9, 1785 (Leiter MSS). See Appendix 1M. 
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although the use of Hartley’s inventions in America was also 
discussed; with Jay the earnest efforts of both to improve the 
good relations of England and America alternated with more 
personal affairs, partly arising from a friendship which Jay’s 
visit to England in 1783 had stimulated. 

At times during these thirty years Hartley plunged once 
more into political writings. He had always been keenly inter- 
ested in Irish affairs, and in 1785 he proposed a solution for 
the constitutional problem on a basis of a separate government, 
subordinate only to the Crown, a policy quite in keeping with 
his colonial views in general.? In 1797 it seemed not impossible 
that something of his scheme might be adopted, but Pitt 
prevented it, and the union of 1801—‘‘this disuniting union,’’ 
as Charlemont wrote of it to Hartley—was the end of his plan, 
and the beginning of many less hopeful. 

It would be too much to expect that Hartley, with his 
decided views on political liberty and the rights of man, would 
remain silent in face of such an event as the French Revolution ; 
and in 1794 he produced his Argument on the French Revolu- 
tion, which is second only to his American Letters for ability 
and power of expression. His outspoken liberalism conflicted 
here somewhat with the strong tinge of conservative patriotism 
in his character; and thus, while he deplored the excesses of 
revolt, he nevertheless urged a policy of non-interference, 
because, he said, Britain had nothing to fear from the example 
of reform, nor had she the right to intervene. 

With the exception of these incursions into the field of his 
former political interest, Hartley occupied his leisure in philos- 
ophy and science. In 1791, three years before writing on the 
Revolution, he brought out a new edition of his father’s great 
work, the Observations on Man; and he added to it a short Life - 
of Dr. Hartley, written in the style that belongs to the old school 


2 Thoughts on Ireland, in appendix to Warner, Literary Recollections, II. 
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of biography. He was evidently keenly interested in the newly 
presented ideas of political philosophy which marked the close 
of the eighteenth century : 

David quite bitten with the new philosophy at 68 or 69 [Wilberforce 
comments in his diary], thinking our times worse than any former, not 


in science only but moral conduct. Thinks the last was occasioned by the 
ambition of Kings—‘‘little men now know their own strength,’’ 


—and then, unfortunately, one of the few glimpses that remain 
to show the interests of Hartley’s later life, closes with an 
etcetera.® 

His household was under the care of his half-sister, Mary, 
for whom he had a deep affection. Mary Hartley, an accom- 
plished linguist, an artist of some ability, and a charming letter 
writer, had not shared her brother’s freedom from infirmity 
or suffering. Whilst he was busy at Paris, she had been seriously 
ill, and she remained almost an invalid; but the result had 
been to prove rather than weaken the attractiveness of her 
character. 

I believe [she wrote] prosperity agrees best with my brother’s mind; 
and adversity with mine. He is not made insolent or proud or selfish by 
prosperity; nor is he luxurious in worldly follies; but his benevolence finds 
room to exercise itself in every humane and charitable design, as I can 
with gratitude bear witness. For my part, when I am well and happy I 
am too apt to enjoy the societies, and bask in the flatteries of life: but 


afflictions always bring me to reflection. I then see the insignificance of 
everything in this life; and I learn to place my hopes in a better.4 


In his later years, Hartley became so engrossed in his studies 
that he almost withdrew from society, although he appears to 
have visited London again. This seclusion did not suit his sister, 
as can be seen from her letters: 


3 Wilberforce, S. and R. I., Life of Wm. Wilberforce (1838 ed.) II, 315. 

4 ¥For this and following letters see Gaussen, A Later Pepys, under date 
of letters: Nov. 4, 1797; Oct. 14, 1798; Aug. 20, Sept. 10, 1800: also 
Warner, op. cit., II, 258, 451. 
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I have no companion .... except when my brother is at home [she 
wrote in 1797], and even then I have very little society with him. He is 
always employed with his books and papers. Of course therefore I lead a 
very solitary life... . 

. ... Im general I see my brother only for a couple of hours in the 
evening; he neither breakfasts with me nor dines with me, but remains 
all day in his own apartments, where he lives upon tea and bread and 
butter. ... I never see him in a morning unless he is writing letters or 
doing business, in which case he comes to me again and again all the time. 
Such marks of confidence are flattering to my pride and affecting to my 
heart. For a brother who loves me as he does I can never do too much, 
and it is for his sake, I own, that I have given up all society. I love it 
still as I always did, but he does not, and as I find that if a rap is heard 
at the door he starts up and flies to his own apartments before anyone 
can possibly get upstairs, I let no one in unless it happens at a time when 
I know he is otherwise engaged. I am sorry he does not like the society 
of one or two sensible companions (which is all I desire) but he does not; 
and therefore it cannot be helped. I have found all my life that I never 
could alter anybody’s taste, but I can alter my own to conform to theirs, 
and that is much the easiest way... . 

.... This is a trifling sacrifice to a dear brother, with who I have 
lived for above forty years, in the most intimate and cordial friendship; 
and whose kind heart makes me full amends for every concession to his 
taste. I rather wish, for the cheerfulness of his own mind, that he liked 
society better than he does; but he never did in any part of his life; 
although he is at times so extremely animated that many people think him 
the most social ond conversable man in the world. But I know well that 
after thus having mixed with company, he must have his retreat in solitude 
to recruit his spirits: he cannot do without it. ; 


The household at Bath did not, however, remain in complete 
isolation. Mary Hartley had her circle of friends with whom 
she kept up a steady correspondence if they were not in Bath. 
One of these was Sir Thomas Lawrence, the painter, who was 
constantly expressing his gratitude to Miss Hartley and her 
brother for their help and encouragement in his earlier and less 
prosperous days. Mr. Wilberforce ‘‘and his agreeable little 
wife’’ were among their friends, as also Lady Rockingham. 

The death of his sister and faithful companion, in 1803, must 
have increased the seclusion of the Belvedere house; and of the 
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last ten years of Hartley’s life little trace remains. Richard 
Warner, the friend of his old age, describes this period of his 
life as ‘‘completely filled up by the active exercise of thought, 
by philosophical investigation, ingenious experiments, mechanical 
inventions, and acts of frequent but unobtrusive benevolence.”’ 
As he had in more active years endeavored by taking thought 
to find a solution for the great political problems of his day, so 
now in the declining time of life he returned to the laboratory, 
to find remedies for the more material dangers and shortcomings 
of society and industry, conscious that, in the world outside, the 
whole continent of Europe was once more in the toils of a war 
which had at last embroiled the two English-speaking countries 
whose peace was his first political desire. Before the issue was 
known, bodily exhaustion came upon him; for a while he lay 
unconscious; and on December 19, 1813, at the age of 82, he died. 


* % % * * * *% 


_ Thus passed from the scene a man who, with a theoretical 
east of mind, intense in its idealism, was thrown into political 
affairs at a time when the weaker side could stand for a principle ; 
and who, invoking the claims of peace and brotherhood, fought 
an uphill fight too persistently for popularity and too doggedly 
for success, until the exhaustion of his opponents reinforced 
the strength of his party, and the policy of peace by concession 
if not by conciliation gave him a gratifying though unimportant 
share in the first treaty between England and America. How 
great was his influence no one can say—probably very slight. 
But he stood for an ideal which, though still imperfectly 
achieved, has nevertheless at least passed from the heretical to 
orthodoxy. 

_ As a philosopher in polities, his opinion and his aims were 
far from representative, even of his own party; but the very 
contrast between the man and his surroundings, as well as the 
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reception with which he met, may serve in a small way to 
illumine the ideas of his time. An unbelieving world, no doubt; 
but still it had the prophets. 

And perhaps it is not wholly insignificant that, in so far 
as Hartley was politically a failure, his failure can be best 
explained in words used of his greater contemporary 

Who too deep for his hearers still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing when they thought of dining .... 


For a patriot too cool, for a drudge disobedient, 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
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APPENDIX I 
Davip HARTLEY AND THE SLAVERY QUESTION 


In several brief accounts of Hartley’s life he is credited 
with being the first abolitionist in Parliament. One narrator 
goes even so far as to speak of his “‘life given up to advocating 
th’ abolition of Slave Trade,’’ and his ‘‘brilliant oratory and 
unflinching advocacy of th’ poor Slave’s freedom’’ (Notes and 
Queries, 1876, p. 217). While avoiding, however, the extreme 
of eulogy, for which Thomas Clarkson is mainly responsible, 
it is only fair to Hartley to examine what his ideas and efforts 
actually were in the cause against slavery. The speeches which 
have given rise to the general misconception were delivered in 
the debates on America. Hartley at one time believed that, 
in order to satisfy the English Tories, a test act should accom- 
pany the measures in which England gave up any right of 
taxing America—a test act by which, without compromising 
any principles, the Americans should tacitly recognize the legal 
supremacy of the British Parliament. For such a purpose he 
proposed an act entitling all the slaves in America to trial by 
jury: 

The act to be proposed to America [he said], as an auspicious beginning 
to lay the first stone of universal liberty to mankind, should be what no 
American should hesitate an instant to comply with; viz., That every slave 
in North America should be entitled to his trial by jury in all criminal 
cases. America cannot refuse to accept and to enroll such an act as this, 
and thereby to re-establish peace and harmony with the parent state. Let 
us all be reunited in this, as a foundation to extirpate slavery from the 
face of the earth. Let those who seek justice and liberty for themselves 


give that justice and liberty to their fellow creatures. With respect to 
the ideas of putting a final period to slavery in North America, it should 
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seem that when this country had led the way by the act for jury, that 
each colony, knowing their own peculiar circumstances should undertake 
the work in the most practicable way, and that they should endeavor to 
establish some system by which slavery should be in a certain term of years 
abolished. Let the only contention henceforward between Great Britain 
and America be, which shall exceed the other in zeal for establishing the 
fundamental rights of liberty to all mankind. (Parliamentary History, 
1774-7, p. 1049.) 


The series of motions in which this was included found a seconder 
in Sir George Savile. ‘Some months later Hartley further 
explained that it was 

simply an act of compromise and reconciliation; and as far as it was a 
legislative act it was still to have been applied in correcting the laws of 
slavery in America, which I considered as repugnant to the laws of the 


realm of England, and to the fundamentals of our constitution. (Par- 
liamentary History, 1774-7, p. 1356.) 


Behind these motions there evidently lay a real concern at 
the evils of slavery and the slave trade. This is apparent in his 
description of the proposed Compromise Act ‘‘which should 
lay the foundation for the extirpation of the horrid custom of 
slavery in the New World.’’ (Parliamentary History, 1774-7, 
p. 1356.) Again it appears in the debate on Lord North’s motion 
of June 5, 1777, for a vote of £13,000 to the African Company. 
“‘Mr. Hartley,’’ it is recorded, ‘‘went upon the cruelties of 
slavery, and urged the Board of Trade to take some means of 
mitigating it. He produced a pair of handeuffs, which he said 
was a manufacture they were going to establish.’’ (Parlia- 
mentary History, 1777-8, p. 315.) Later, when a society was 
instituted in 1787, for effecting abolition, Hartley was among 
the early subscribers. It may safely be assumed therefore that 
Hartley did take interest in the cause at a time when few 
prominent men possessed a conviction on the matter strong 
enough to advocate it publicly as a practicable proposition. 
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Thomas Clarkson in his History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade writes: ¢ 


the same year (1776) produced two new friends in England, in the same 
cause, but in a line in which no-one had yet moved. David Hartley, then 
a member of parliament for Hull, and the son of Dr. Hartley who wrote 
the Essay on Man, found it impossible any longer to pass over without 
notice the case of the oppressed Africans. He had long felt for their 
wretched condition, and, availing himself of his legislative situation he 
made a motion in the House of Commons, ‘‘that the slave trade was 
contrary to the laws of God and the rights of man.’’ In order that he 
might interest the members as much as possible in his motion, he had 
previously obtained some of the chains in use in this cruel traffic, and 
had laid them upon the table of the House of Commons. His motion 
was seconded by that great patriot and philanthropist, Sir George Savile. 


This account is apparently responsible for the general state- 
ments which have since been published. It appears highly 
probable that Clarkson, writing many years after the event, 
gave a more definite turn to Hartley’s proposal and transformed 
it into the first motion for abolition. No mention is made of 
such a direct motion in the Parliamentary History; but there is 
a striking similarity between Clarkson’s account of such a motion 
and the record of Hartley’s incidental attack on slavery in 
Parliament. Savile is the seconder in both cases. In both 
accounts also, Hartley produces chains to strengthen his case; 
according to Clarkson, actual chains at the time of his motion; 
according to the Parliamentary History, hand-cuffs at a later 
debate. 

Since Hartley evidently held strong views on slavery, it seems 
not unlikely that Wilberforce, his junior by nearly thirty years, 
was influenced in some degree from this source. He must surely 
have been compelled to think seriously about abolition when 
called upon to fight its protagonist in the election for members of 
Parliament for Hull. The two were opposed at the elections of 
1780 and 1784, and represented Hull together from 1782 to 
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1784. In private life they were friendly, and their acquaintance 
was continued in the days of Hartley’s retirement at Bath. 
The letters of Mary Hartley show that Wilberforce was in 
the habit of ‘franking’ letters for them, and records also survive 
of the two old antagonists dining together and discussing 
‘‘the new philosophy,’’ with which, according to Wilberforce, 
‘“David’’ was ‘‘quite bitten.’’ It seems probable therefore that 
Hartley’s influence was at least one of the factors which served 
to kindle the zeal of the young Tory, and to give the cause its 
most famous champion. 
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APPENDIX IT 


HARTLEY ON THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Extracts from his ‘‘General Statement of such points of 

importance as have occurred to me in the course of my 

Communications with the American Ministers, ete.’’; for- 
warded to (? Carmarthen), Jan. 9, 1785.] 


‘*’. . . It is a new proposition to be offered to the numerous 


common rank of mankind in all the countries of the world, to 
say that there are in America fertile soils and temperate climates 
in which an acre of land may be purchased for a trifling con- 
sideration, which may be possessed in freedom, together with 
all the natural and civil rights of mankind. The Congress have 
already proclaimed this, and that no other qualification or name 
is necessary but to become Settlers without distinction of 
Countries or Persons. The European peasant who toils for ° 
his scanty sustenance in penury, wretchedness and servitude, 
will eagerly fly to this Asylum for free and industrious labour. 
The tide of emigration may set strongly outwards from Scotland, 
Ireland and Canada to this new land of promise. 

‘‘A very great proportion of Men in all the Countries of the 
world are without property, and generally are subject to govern- 
ments of which they have no participation and over which they 
have no control. The Congress have now opened to all the world 
a sale of landed settlements where the liberty and property of 
each individual is to be consigned to his own custody and 
defence. . . . These are such propositions of free establishment 
as have never yet been offered to mankind and cannot fail of 
producing great effects in the future progress of things... . 
The second point which appears to me to be deserving of 
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attention, respecting the immense cession of Territory to the 
United States at the late peace is a point which will perhaps 
in a few years become an unparalleled Phenomenon in the 
political world. As soon as the national debt of the United 
States shall be discharged by the sale of one portion of these 
lands, we shall then see the Confederate Republic in a new 
character as a landlord or proprietor of lands either for sale 
or to be let out upon rents. While other nations may be 
struggling under national debts too enormous to be discharged 
either by economy or taxation, and while they may be labouring 
to raise ordinary and necessary supplies by burdensome impo- 
sitions upon their own persons and property, here will be a 
nation possessed of a new and unheard-of financial organ of 
stupendous magnitude and in the progress of time of unmeasured 
value, thrown into their lap as a fortuitous superfluity, and 
almost without being sought for. When such an organ of revenue 
begins to arise into produce and exertion, what public and 
national uses it may be applicable to, and to what abuses and 
perversions it may be rendered subservient, is far beyond the 
reach of probable discussion now. However, thus far is obvious 
and highly deserving of our attention, that it cannot fail 
becoming to the American States a most important instrument 
of national power, the progress and operation of which must 
hereafter be a most interesting object of attention to the British 
American dominions which are in close vicinity to the territory 
of the United States; and I should hope that those considerations 
would lead us, inasmuch as we value those parts of our domin- 
ions, to encourage conciliatory and amicable correspondence 
between them and their neighbours.”’ 
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Committees of Association, 244. 
Conciliatory propositions, 268. 


Congress, Continental: 
Franklin’s resolution to, thank- 
ing Hartley, 233. 


Constituencies, Hartley’s appeal 
to, 243. 


Constitution, Hartley on British, 
246. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
235. 


Correspondence between England 
and America during war, 252. 

Corruption, see Parliamentary cor- 
ruption. 

Cowes, 319-20. 


Crown, increasing influence of, 
2438-45, 254, 291. 


Deane, Silas, 307. 


Declaration of Independence, see 
Independence. 


Digges, Thomas, 296. 

Dunning, John, 245. 

Federal Alliance, Hartley’s plan 
of, 258, 315. 

Fireplates, invention of, 238-41. 

Fireproof house, 238-40, 281. 

Fisheries, 302-3, 312. 

Fitzherbert, Alleyne, 301. 

Forton, prisoners at, 276. 

Fox, Charles James, 273, 280, 299, 
318; and American independ- 


ence, 257; Secretary of State, 
296; resignation, 298; in 
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peace instructions 304-14; 
attitude to West India trade, 
313; instructs Hartley to sign 
treaty, 314. 

Franklin, Benjamin: resolutions 
thanking Hartley, 233; and 
attitude of English, 253; and 
British connection, 261; and 
French alliance, 263, 295, 301; 
appeals on behalf of prisoners, 
274-79; and British barbari- 
ties, 279; states terms of 
peace, 280; peace conversa- 
tions of Hartley in 1778 with, 
289-301; approves Hartley’s 
appointment, 300; approached 
by Oswald, 301; awaits 
Hartley’s arrival, 304; visits 
Vergennes with Hartley, 305; 
proposes signing of English 
treaty to Vergennes, 314; re- 
ceives ratification of treaty, 
317; farewell to Hartley on 
departure, 319-20; sends Hart- 
ley’s letters to America, 320; 
later correspondence with 
Hartley, 321. 

French alliance with America, 261, 
283-87, 291, 306. 

French Revolution, 246, 322. 

Galleries, opening of Parliamen- 
tary, 246. 

George III, visits Hartley, 239-40, 
281. 

German troops, hire of, 272. 

Grenville, George, 233, 243, 248. 

Grenville, Thomas, 301-2. 

Hartley, Dr. David, 234-35, 322. 

Hartley, David, M. P.: character 
of, 234-37, 242, 325-26; dress 
of, 236; as speaker, 236-37; 
Tickell’s parody on, 2387; 
speeches on America, 237; in- 
vention of fireplates, 238-41; 
admitted to Freedom of City, 
239; as a business man, 240-— 
41; idealism of, 242, 310; as 
pamphleteer, 243; on the Con- 
stitution, 243-47; on colonial 
policy, 247-52, 322; on Am- 
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erican rights, 250-51; on con- 
duct of the war, 251; and the 
non-patriotie group, 252; op- 
poses adjournment of House, 
253, 271; believes England to 
be against the war, 254-57; 
favors truce, 256; proposes 
federal alliance, 258-61, 267; 
supports independence, 258— 
61; on French alliance, 261— 
66; disagrees with Franklin, 
262-66; favors commercial 
treaty, 266-67; enters Par- 
liament, 268; conciliation 
scheme of, 268-69; speech on 
Prohibitory Bill, 270-71; 
peace propositions 1775-81, 
271; and German troops, 272; 
and secession, 273; corre- 
spondence with Franklin, 
262-66, 274; and American 
prisoners, 274-79; confers 
with North, 280-82; personal 
relations with North, 281; 
asks Franklin’s terms for 
peace, 280-81; on Carlisle mis- 
sion, 282; peace mission to 
Paris (1778), 282-87; Adams’ 
opinion of, 283, 310; Peace 
motion of 1778, 287; urges 
recognition of independence, 
288; moves for commissioners 
to treat (1779), 290; pub- 
lishes Letters on the American 
War, 291-92; defeated at elec- 
tion, 292; conferences of 
1781-82 with North, 294-96; 
considered for peace emis- 
sary, 297; confers with Shel- 
burne, 297; his suspicion of 
Shelburne, 302; and Fox- 
North coalition, 300; as pleni- 
potentiary in Paris, 304-14; 
visits Vergennes, 305, 318; 
favors American trade pro- 
posals, 306; lectured by 
Adams, 306-7; urges secrecy 
from France in negotiations, 
308; memorial of, 309; diffi- 
culties of, in negotiations, 
309; chagrin at news of clos- 
ing of West Indian trade to 
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America, 312-13; signs defi- 
nitive treaty, 314; his share 
in “negotiations considered, 
315; on America’s develop- 
ment, 315; disagreement with 
coalition ministry, 315-16; 
assists in ratification irregu- 
larity 317; arrival in Paris 
in 1784, 317; relations with 
Carmarthen, 318-19; conver- 
sation with Vergennes, 318; 
illness in Paris, 319; attempts 
to see Franklin at Cowes, 
319-20; Romney’s portrait of, 
320; report to Carmarthen on 
America, 321; pamphlet on 
Ireland, 322; edits Observa- 
tions on War, 322; his seclu- 
sion, 323-24; Mary Hartley’s 
description of, 323-24; last 
years of, 325; views on slavery, 
327-30; on future of United 
States, 331-32. 

Hartley, Mary, 235, 323-24, 330. 

Hartley, Winchcombe Henry, 235, 
245, 271-73, 293-94. 

Holland, 312. 

Howe, William, Viscount, 252. 

Huish, Robert, 239. 

Hull, 244, 292-93, 329. 


Independence, Declaration of, 257, 
272-73. 

Independence, America’s, recog- 
nized, 303; Hartley supports, 
258-61; 288, 315. 

Ireland, Hartley on, 247-48, 261, 
272, 322. 

Izard, Ralph, 284. 

Jay, John: arrives in Paris, 303; 
in peace negotiations, 304-14; 
expectations from Hartley, 
305, 314, 320, 321-22. 


Jefferson, Thomas: and Hartley’s 
invention, 240; correspond- 
ence with Hartley, 321. 


Jenkinson, Charles, Earl of Liver- 
pool, 236. 


Kew, 239. 
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Laurens, Henry, 305, 317-18; in 
peace negotiations, 
visits England, 311-12. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 324. 

Lee, Arthur, 284, 

Letters on the American War, 
242, 254, 262, 291-92. 

Liverpool, Lord, see Jenkinson. 

Loyalists, 302-03, 306, 308. 

Manners, Lord Robert, 293. 

Merton College, Oxford, 235. 

Montagu, Mrs., 241. 

Navigation Acts, Hartley on, 309. 

Newhaven, Lord, 288. 


New York, evacuated by British 
troops, 310. 


Noailles, de (French ambassador 
in England), 275. 


North, Lord: visits experiment- 
house, 239, 281; Hartley con- 
fers with, 265, 276-78, 280- 
81, 294-96; conciliatory pro- 
positions, 268-69; and hire of 
German troops, 272; and 
prisoners, 276-78; character 
of, 281; moves repeal of tea 
duty, 282; appoints commis- 
sion to treat for peace, 282; 
Hartley suspected of associa- 
tion with, 283; and Hartley’s 
mission, 287; concurs with 
Hartley’s peace motion, 288; 
dallies with Hartley’s peace 
suggestions, 290. 

Nova Scotia, proposed session of, 
280, 282,.284, 301. 

Observations on Man, 235, 322. 

Opposition, the: inattention of, 
258; accused of fomenting 


unrest, 251-52; helplessness 
of, 269; Hartley justifies, 291. 


Oswald, Richard, 296-300; in 
. negotiations for peace, 301-3. 
Oxford, Hartley at, 235, 238. 


Parliamentary corruption, 
45, 251. 
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Philosophy, Hartley’s interest in, 
3238. 

Pitt, William, 239, 317. 

Playhouses, see Theatres. 

Portland, Duke of, 300, 312, 313, 
315. 

Price, Dr. Richard, 252, 292. 

Prisoners of war in England, 
274-79, 306, 308; subscription 
for, 276. 

Prohibitory Bill, 270. 

Prorogation, Hartley on, 253, 271. 

Pulteney, William, 260. 

Putney, 238, 281. 

Quebee Act, 251, 268. 

Queen’s House, 239. 

Radcliffe endowment, 235. 

Rayneval, Gérard de, 302. 

Refugees, American, 298. 

Resistance, Whig right of, 249. 

Richmond, Duke of, 252, 259, 287, 
292. 

Rockingham, Marquis of, 281, 
296; ministry of, 296-98; 
death of, 298, 301. 

Rockingham, Lady, 324. 

Rockingham Whigs, see Whig 
Party; Opposition. 

Romney, George, 320. 

Royalists, see Loyalists. 

St. Asapol, Jonathen Shipley, 
Bishop of, 281, 319-20. 

Savile, Sir George, 243, 257, 268, 
271, 273, 281, 288, 294, 300, 
328-29. 

Sawbridge, John, 272. 


Shelburne, William, Earl of: in 
office, 296; confers with Hart- 
ley, 297-98; Hartley’s opin- 
ion of, 298-99; a ‘palaverer,’ 
299, 302; ministry of, 298- 
99; peace negotiations of, 
301-3. 

Sherborne, 235. 


Shipley, Jonathan, see St. Araph. 

Shipping, American, 308. 

Slavery, Hartley and, 242, 269-70, 
327-30. 

Spain, 312. 

Stormont, Lord, 275. 

Strachey, Henry, 303. 


Taxation of America, Hartley on, 
249, 


Tea duty, 251, 282. 

Temple, John, 260, 283, 288, 292. 

Theatres, Hartley proposes fire- 
proof curtain for, 240. 

Thornton, John, 275-76. 

Three Propositions, for commercial 
agreement, 306-8. 

Tickell, Richard, 237. 

Trade proposals, see Commercial 
Treaty. 

Treaty of Peace: preliminary to 
signed, 304; definitive, 314; 
irregularities in, 317, 319. 

Truce, Hartley favors, 256. 

Trumbull, John, 292. 

Tucker, Josiah, Dean of Gloucester, 
247. 

Vergennes, Comte de, 262, 266, 
282-86, 303; America’s sus- 
picion of, 303, 307; Hartley 
visits, 305; Peace proposal 
between England and Amer- 
ica submitted to, 314. 

Walpole, Horace, 291, 318. 

Warner, Richard, 236, 239, 281, 
305, 325. 

Wars, Hartley on imperial, 248. 

Watt, James, 240. 

West Indies, trade of, 309, 311- 
USS, GHG. 

Whig Party, 246, 249-52, 273, 291. 
See also The Opposition. 
Wilberforce, William, 293, 323, 

324, 329-30, 
Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel, 236. 
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